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Tbe world is but one market, because 
people need products, not countries. 









Marshall McLuban s ‘global village: is today fast becoming a reality. And products relevant 
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extend to over 20 countries across 3 continents. € Witb Joint Ventures and Strategic Alliances 
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The artist is the lover of Nature, therefore he 1s her slave 
and her master. 


Rabindranath Tagore 
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At IPCL. we do not patronise art or the artist. We try to understand it and to 
make artists more interactive and accessible to more people. One of the 
things we regularly do is to bring artists together for a few days. Each to do 
his own thing but meeting and working along with contemporaries. Different 
backgrounds and styles but united in pursuit of the same elusive thing called 
self-expression. They leave behind some of their work to be appreciated by 
the community and carry away — we hope — some happy and fruitful 
memories. Of their common heritage and diverse viewpoints. And IPCL is 
proud and happy to arrange this creative endeavour. 
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COMMUNAL politics aims not just at the consoli- 
dation of sectarian consciousness which, initially 
directed against munority groups, extends to the 
curtailment of civil liberties and democratic rights 
of all citizens It 1s a form of authoritarian politics, 
which seeks to change the permissible parameters of 
individual and group political and social interven- 
tion It 1s important to understand the significance of 
this development December 6, 1992 marks a definite 
break ın the central concerns of the Indian political 
system It will help to refine the secular agenda if 
some attention ıs paid to both the historical and 
conjunctural features of this crisis * 


From the vantage point of the early 1990s, 
Nehruvian socialism has little to be remembered for, 
beyond its legacy of an industrial and scientific 
infrastructure which, however, has not achieved what 
was expected of it It did not provide jobs, nor 
ensure a continuing role for India which Indians 
could view with pride But more importantly, accord- 
ing to the criticism that has underlain the economic 
initiatives accelerated since 1991, it created layer- 
upon-layer of vested 1nterest which prevented modi- 
fication of the system to allow for long-term 
development. An index of the widely perceived 
failure of the Nehruvian strategy 1s provided by the 
difficulty 1n organizing a coherent, authentic response 
to the suggested alternative, mitiated in 1975, and 
more forcefully asserted in every policy initiative 
since 


* Meena Radhakrishna has helped very considerably in 
sorting out the 1deas presented here 
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The problem 


Authoritarianism, or coercion, is a feature of 
industrialization Although the forms ıt takes have 
varied (the process has been relatively less painful in 
some societies than im others), all mdustrializing 
societies have experienced the forceful dislocation. of 
established modes of existence, both economic and 
socio-cultural The root of the problem lies here 
Nehruvian socialism was not merely an economic 
strategy which failed (and perhaps was destined to 
fail) More critically, 1t was an ideology, in the sense 
that ıt attempted to explain phenomena which an indi- 
vidual would perceive, and problems that would have 
to be confronted by both the individual and by society 


It 1s really of no consequence as to whether 
socialism was ever intended to be the end-result of 
the application. of the 1deology, whether the pohty 
based on it was truly democratic, or whether the 
economic and social costs of industrialization under 
its aegis were more evenly distributed than they 
were in more classical forms of capitalist. 1ndus- 
trialization What was important was that ıt was 
more than an economic strategy ‘Build machines, 
build India’ was matched with various concepts of 
family (Chacha Nehru) International relations 
were also posed ın kinship terms (bhar-bhai), even 
the pace of economic growth was rationalized 1n a 
way as to imply that the rate of change should not 
be violent Indeed, the care that went into the formu- 
lation of the ideology should not be missed, even if 
it 1s agreed that the driving force behind its detailed 
articulation lay in the state’s requirement for an alter- 
native to the Marxian socialist example of China 


The efficacy of Nehruvian ideology was initially 
questioned on grounds of the mability of its economic 
component to sustain economic growth after the third 
five year plan Although policy measures clearly 
oriented to ends other than those proclaimed by the 
ideology were initiated from 1975 onwards, a sustain- 
ed campaign against its core elements began with the 
proposal for a presidential form of government, and 
a sweeping attack on public industrial enterprises 
from the early 1980s By the mid-1980s, the criticism 
(as nihilistic as its counterpart ın the Soviet Union) 
had swept aside almost all elements of what earlier 
constituted the basis for a secular and patriotic sense 
of Indian 1dentity and. pride 


In 1ts place were provided the slogans of “Towards 
the 21st Century’ and later ‘Integration with the 
World Economy’, the promise that Indian industry 
would be internationally competitive For the 200 
million urban Indians, a category expanding at an 
accelerating rate under the revised policies, there was 
little by way of explanation of the bewildering 
changes taking place in their lives and occupations 
They were spared (until Bombay in January 1993) 
the more direct experience of the coercive forces 
which moulded the urban and peri-urban workforce 
into shape, but all were confronted with a new com- 
plex of mstitutions that constituted their social and 
cultural world Thus, just at the moment when social 
and cultural change was reaching a disruptive level, 
the foundations of a secular identity were attacked 
by the inheritors of the Nehruvian political legacy 
themselves, 


The ideology that guided post-1980s policy was 
both inconsistent and ad hoc, im that it emerged from 
the needs of state policy of the moment More 
importantly, there were few attempts to provide the 
ideology with elements other than the economic The 
result was the spontaneous generation of a worid- 
view which was doubly crass In the narrow sense, 
the economic aspect emphasized the impersonal 
nature of the transformation proposed The indivi- 
dual as a holistic being had no role either in the leap 
into the 21st century, nor ın the mechanics of integ- 
rating the Indian economy with the international 
system In the broader sense, and the one more 
relevant here, the ideology provided no answers to 
individuals as to how they should order their lives, 
relate to their fellow human beings, and take steps 
to retain some control over the ways society was 
evolving 


If this was the ideological vacuum at the indivi- 
dual level, the supersession of the Nehruvian con- 
sensus also raised the more objective issue of the 
replacement of the 1deology of coercion-with-consent 
inherent ın the consensus accompanying industriali 
zation in that phase Communalism-as-coercion 15, 
in fact, the political instrument through which the 
authoritarian imperatives of the  industrialization 
strategy are now sought to be met There are several 
aspects of this political strategy which it 1s important 
to note 


Perhaps the most important, apparent since the 
time of the anti-Sikh riots and fresh ın the public 
mund since Bombay, 1s the way ın which sectarian 
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terrorism threatens to clear the economic space for 
new entrants into occupations, and even into the 
physical space, occupied by minority groups 
Particularly important in the context of a slowly 
growing economy, success in this strategy becomes 
even more critical at the present time, when the 
costs of economic lhiberalization bear most heavily 
on the marginalized poor (Marginalized, it may 
be added, in terms of their income levels and security 
of employment, for of their central role in the entire 
production process, there has been quite frequent 
mention ) 


However, perhaps more crucial for the design of 
the secular agenda than the real (or even symbolic) 
opportunities that this form of ethnic relocation 
(if not cleansing) achieves, 1s analysis of the elements 
that go to make up the new communal conscious- 
ness amongst the urban middle class, and the up- 
wardly mobile rural elite Here the most striking 
feature 1s the partial and distorted politicization of 
sections who otherwise remain immersed in their 
immediate domestic preoccupations It 1s relevant 
to note here the role of the electronic media, of video 
magazines 1n particular, and the new cultural trend 
which makes viewership of current affairs program- 
mes a fashionable activity 


The growth and influence of the media is an 
important advance 1n the potential democratization 
of the political and social structure However, there 
is reason to believe that video magazines have, for 
various reasons, tended to present views of current 
events, such as in Kashmir, which while true in 
themselves, have generated a hostility towards the 
minority ‘other’, precisely because 1n. everyday exis- 
tence there is no individual, personal experience of 
the ‘other’ With such exposures, there has deve- 
loped a tendency to view secularism, the defence of 
minority rights, as a sucker's game, as weakness 
This hostility to expressions of generosity has been 
further fanned by the politically motivated identifi- 
cation of secularism with minority appeasement 
However, there 1s also a striking parallel between 
the currently fashionable hostility towards democracy 
in the area of genuine minority rights, and the asser- 
tive individualism which the new economic initiatives 
presuppose and extol 

A bemusing feature of communal consciousness 
1s the paranoia expressed of the fear of encirclement 
Various attempts to counter this attitude, based on 
the argument that the majority community really 
does constitute an overwhelming proportion (80%) 
of the population, have failed, for they have mis- 
understood the self-definition of the community 
Contrary to the frequently proclaimed aim of com- 
munal parties to unite (the Hindu segment of) the 
nation, the striking feature of the communalized 
psyche 1s that ıt operates within a narrow definition 
of ‘Hindu’ in north India, this comprises of brah- 
mans, kshatriyas, kayasths, jats and banias This 
self-definition, which creates an intrinsic. minority 
(variously estimated at 12-18% of the entire. Indian 
population), ıs based on the traditional aversion to 
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communities which come from the predominantly 
cultivating sections of the peasants, artisans and 
agricultural workers, transferred to the contemporary 
situation 


Within this self-definition churn the exposures of 
the 1970s and 1980s Either through their own 
experience, or through those of their relations, an 
influential group within the middle class (particularly 
those who have NRI relations) has gained know- 
ledge of the world of the Gulf states all of these are 
rich, theocratic, authoritarian and expect their 
minority groups to conform to the political demands 
of a theocratic state For the professional working 
in his or her cocoon, the basis of the wealth of the 
Gulf states, oil, 1s overlooked It ıs the strict 
compliance with authoritarian regulations which 1s 
commonly cited as an explanation for the growth of 
Singapore), and complete dismissal of minority and 
civil rights, which seems to provide the explanation 
for their extravagant riches It also appears to 
legitimize theocracy as a state principle 


The attraction of authoritarian regimes to many 
amongst the professional middle classes can combine 
with the requirements of the state, if the logical 
political corollories of the East Asian economic 
successes are sought to be transplanted here Fortu- 
nately the movement for protection of civil rights 
and liberties has too firm a historical basis in India 
for direct forms of authoritarian government (the 
presidential system, or even military rule) to prevail 
However, what 1s critically important about the 
ideological content of Hindutva 1s that ıt projects a 
golden period for the supposed majority This is 
most convenient at a time when the logic of present 
economic policies ensures that a minority alone will 
benefit in very substantial ways It is precisely for 
this reason that communalism-as-coercion can be- 
come an instrument for managing the transition in 
the economic sphere, currently underway, for 1n. this 
strategy state imperatives coincide with the political 
preferences of influential sections of opinion. makers, 
industrialists and chat-show media persons in 
particular 


This leads to the conclusion—that the frolicking 
with communalism that has been such a marked 
feature of Congress policies, ıs not merely the 
opportunism of a parliamentary practice devoid of 
long-term strategy The Congress requires a 
(compliant) BJP as its own ‘other’, against whom 
periodic salvos will be unleashed in the pretence to 
uphold secularism The advantage of this strategy 1s 
that the salvos provide the institutional framework 
for campaigns which would add that touch of 
idealism, which 1s so strikingly absent in the more 
visible elements of post-1980s ideology, particularly 
those concerning the social and cultural spheres Can 
there be a better way to achieve this other than by 
drawing on the reserves of idealism ın a fight against 
the BJP, whose continued survival 1s meanwhile en- 
sured by covert state support? 


NASIR TYABJI 


Claiming ceded ground 


DIPANKAR GUPTA 


THE recent conjuncture between 
communal mobilizations and the new 
economic policy tempts one to 
causally link the two I believe they 
are related but 1n a somewhat com- 
plex way The communal movements 
pervading the country are primarily 
religious and not linguistic or re- 
gional m character Activism that 
uses a political platform would cer- 
tainly project nation-state sentiments 
more prominently than caste-based 
or other communal or ascriptive 
activisms would This is the peculia- 
rity of the Indian situation Be that 
as it may, the fact that ascfiptive 
mobilizations dominate the political 
scene as against, Say, the issue of 
economic sovereignty or the slogan 
*garibi hatao','invifes us to consider 
why this should 'be so 


The new economic policy is not 
directly responsible for the growth 
of communalism 1n recent years, but 
the manner in which this policy 
framework was adopted indicates 
something else at a more elevated 
level In the years prior to the Indira- 


^ 


Sanjay-Rajv period, the ideology 
of economic sovereignty and self- 
reliance was accompanied by the 
ethic of secularism and non-inter- 
ference 1n the internal affairs of our 
neighbourmg states American ins- 
pired criticisms of such self defini- 
tion by India were two-pronged in 
their thrusts 


4 


First, India was” attacked for 
encouraging . economic inefficiency 
which’ no rational policy-framéwork 
should allow, óùr od rigs were 
faulty, our steel mills were not up to 
the mark and our Ambassador cars 
were paleolithic machines Instead 
of sitting up and taking note of these 
madequacies, India kow-towed to 
the USSR, itself notorious for its 
slothfulness, and sought justification 
with reference to a garbled version 
of socialist renewal Second, India's 
vaunted policy of non-interference 
in the affairs of others was consi- 
dered an exercise in dissimulation 
Non-alignment, according to such 
critics, was just another way to bols- 
ter the socialist bloc and to conceal 
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India's ambition. of territorial ag- 
grandizement 


These blandishments did not 
particularly worry the national mood 
in the first three decades or so after 
Independence The ideals of self- 
reliance, economic sovereignty and 
anti-colonialism (or  neo-colonia- 
lism), were never challenged frontal- 
ly These values were not only 
considered good in themselves but 
also operationalized 1n diverse ways 
In fact, our relationship with the 
USSR and our non-aligned stance 
were regarded as economically sound 
for they maximized our options bet- 
ween international competitors 


W inout publicly or formally 
ringing out these national values 
and their policy prescriptions, they 
were in reality beginning to be ne- 
gated by the Congress itself from the 
days of the Emergency in 1975 Im- 
port substitution was the first policy 
to be subverted in practice With 
this the public sector was deprived 
of its ideological rationale The 
principal accusations against this 
sector was 1ts economic non-viability 
and its failure to show profit Whe- 
ther or not 1t performed larger social 
tasks, such as preserving economic 
sovereignty or enhancing social jus- 
tice, was not seriously considered 


The secularism of the Nehruvian 
era was relatively more successful 
because it was accompanied by an 
agenda which was inspired by poli- 
tical ideals These ideals may or 
may not have been economically 
sound, but they fired the imagina- 
tion—of belongmg to India, of be- 
ing Indian There prevailed an 
atmosphere of hope and optimism 
India’s self-conscious modernization 
embraced several other related issues, 
one of which was scientific and intel- 
lectual development which would 
make India a prestigious member 
of the Council of Nations 


India aimed high It was not con- 
tent to be an assembler of parts made 
elsewhere or a country dependent 
on an export-oriented economy 
Pakistan was looked down upon be- 
cause it was tied to the West for 
its industrial products East Asian 
nations were not idealized either, 
for they were export oriented and 
their economies therefore responded 
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primarily to the needs and tempos 
of other countries. 


Today the situation 1s quite diffe- 
rent In some quarters Pakistan is 
admired not only for being theo- 
cratic but also for its economic 
‘pragmatism’ Pakistan still remains 
the principal enemy in the national 
mainstream, but the opposition to 
our neighbour 1s strategized diffe- 
rently In the Nehruvian years 
Pakistan was calumnied for tts theo- 
cracy and for its imabihty to 
independently power its industrial 
development Its alliance with the 
Western powers lowered its status 
in India’s eyes Today Pakistan is 
viewed simply asa Muslim aggres- 
sor bent on territorial acquisition 


India’s Nehruvian secularism was 
thus not simply a statement of faith, 
but was buttressed by an economic 
and international outlook that was 
self-confident, optimistic and for- 
ward looking Being an Indian also 
involved a partisanship with certain 
economic strategies where ascriptive 
identities did not count for much, 
Indeed, partisanship with India 
meant a subscription to her model 
of economic modernization, to poli- 
tical non-alignment and not just to 
her territorial inviolability 


I. 1s not as if ascriptive ideologies 
and 1dealogües were absent during 
those Nehruvian years But as the 
Nehruvian period significantly de- 
monstrated, the non-secular option 
could not come to the fore as it 
lacked a rounded presence It had 
neither an economic programme, 
nor a blueprint for economic moder- 
nization, nor a clear. understanding 
of international relations Nehruvian 
policies were so strongly 1deologized 
as antithetical to communalism, that 
any attempt to adopt them would 
have ideologically diminished com- 
munal organizations The commu- 
nalists were thus harping on a value 
alone—for which reason it was 
possible to privately endorse it and 
yet publicly go along with the 
Nehruvian option RSS views were 


- domestically embraced in certain 


quarters, but had no significant 1m- 
pact on the contentions over public 
policy 


This point needs to be emphasized, 
for all too often in recent times 


secularism 1s promoted as an abstract 
value, cherishable in itself Secular 
ideological thrusts are aimed directly 
at communal positions, whether they 
refer to religious tolerance, historical 
truth, or to community practices It 
1s true, as contemporary secularists 
point out, that Muslims are over- 
whelmingly monogamous, and it 1s 
also a fact that their population 
growth rate is lower than that of the 
Hindus Such issues should be pub- 
licized to contest communal distor- 
tions But these debunking exercises 
have a limited role to play as they 
are unable to counter the appeal of 
communalism These secular truths 
will hardly stop the communalists’ 
hate propaganda machinery from 
working. There is no telling where 
the next lie will be directed nor 1s 
there a limit to human credulity 


The renewal of communalism 
should rather be located ın the ab- 
sence of an alternative secular ideal 
to replace the Nehruvian weltens- 
chaung which the Congress has dis- 
mantled This ıs why the communal 
agenda 1s able to fill itself out and 
by default occupy an ideologically 
enlarged space Their communal 
posturing becomes an ersatz weltens- 
chaung, or world-view, not so much 
by a positive definition of positions, 
but by pomting to the failures of 
the mutl-pronged secular program- 
me. When the Congress gave up its 
earlier economic agenda ıt legitimiz- 
ed among other things, the BJP’s 
carping at secularism as well This 
1s because in the Nehruvian model, 
socialism, secularism and non-align- 
ment were packaged together 


This was an important boost for 
the RSS and the BJP, for they could 
now extend their frontiers After 
all, no one but for a few activists, 1s 
a professional Hindu, Muslim, Sikh 
or whatever The destruction of the 
mosque can satisfy Hindu passions 
for a while, but where do Hindus go 
from there? They still need jobs, 
prices continue to rise, health care 
1s getting more expensive and more 
negligent, power breakdowns conti- 
nue to occur, and so on 


On these mundane and oppres- 
sively repetitive levels, what does 
Hindutva have to offer? Perhaps we 
should now march to Varanasi or 
to some other concealed temple site 


But, as will be readily conceded, 
such deeds of derring-do and drama- 
tic posturing hardly go any distance 
In providing a perspective or pro- 
gramme for meeting the daily needs 
of normal existence On the other 
hand, 1f the secular social program- 
mes have lost their ideological 
ballast, then the communal organı- 
zations have a ready-made charter, 
plum im their laps All they have to 
do is to flesh out their Hindutva 
ideal on the failed promises of the 
secular approach to nation building 


When exports were first encoura- 
ged by Sanjay Gandhi, the formal 
policy of import substitution was 
not publicly disbanded However, 
it lay discredited and undermined, 
without any publicly articulated 
alternative nationalist 1deal, on the 
basis of which the new economic 
approach could be hallowed When 
Rajiv Gandhi decided to send troops 
to Sri Lanka, non-interference in 
the affairs of other nations had not 
yet been withdrawn as a foreign 
policy ideal Consequently, the m- 
position of Indian might on Nepal 
or Sri Lanka was left without a 
stated 1deological rationale, preven- 
ting the Congress from claming 
regional superpower status, though 
this should have been the most 
logical outcome of its ‘big nation’ 
swagger 


I India had to act like a. regional 
superpower, then at the ideological 
level a few blank spaces had to be 
filled in The BJP readily inscribed 
its mark on these spaces, leading to 
a somewhat incongruous position. 
The Indian government under the 
Congress was being ideologically 
bucked and encouraged bya BJP- 
inclined political outlook on inter- 
national affairs Contrast this with 
the Goan case where the conflict 
was presented as a fight against the 
vestiges of colonialism, and with 
India’s withdrawal in 1965 from 
Lahore This highlights the enor- 
muty of the ideological vacuum in the 
Congress during India's international 
exploits under Rajiv Gandhi 


Therefore, on all principal sectors 
of national hfe we find core ideo- 
logical commitments bemg aban- 
doned without well-stated secular 
alternatives replacing them While 
these 1deological bastions were being 


undermined, alternative practices 
were not available on the sidelmes 
waiting to take centre stage Without 
ideological cues, these alternative 
practices were pushed energetically 
on all fronts. Export promotion and 
integration into the world market, 
power play at the international 
level, and the use of communalism 
in Punjab and Ayodhya (to give 
but two instances), emerged as the 
specifics of Congress policy from 
the late 1970s onwards 


Te new practices altered the 
nature of state policies, even though 
the htany of secularism, socialism 
and non-alignment went on till late 
into the 1980s This helped the BJP 
and the RSS to convincingly present 
Nehruvian secularism as pseudo- 
secularism, Nehruvian socialism as 
inefficient capitalism, and the policy 
of non-alignment as a weak-kneed 
option. Arguing thus, on a negati- 
vist platform, the communal vision 
gains a wider appeal as it can reach 
out more comprehensively to diverse 
aspects of social hfe The irony m 
all this 1s that the platform was pro- 
vided to the communal parties by 
the Congress 


It is in this circuitous fashion that 
the new economic policy has contri- 
buted to the attractiveness of the 
BJP and RSS today Under the ear- 
her Congress dispensation, policies 
on the secular, economic and inter- 
national front were welded together 
by the myth of self-reliance This 
myth was not simply economic, but 
spelt itself out on a variety of axes 
This 1s as 1t should be for a good 
myth to survive That people believ- 
ed 1t, was because it was carried out 
credibly without the chasm between 
precept and practice being allowed 
to grow too wide The Indian model 
of the nation-state had something to 
flaunt to the world Our democracy 
was a lesson in universal suffrage 
from which other nations could 
learn Non-alignment too was a 
specific deviation from the Western 
pattern The ideal of India was 
therefore not a pale imitation of 
some other nation, but something 
that distinctively bore the Indian 
stamp 


Against this background ıt would 
be worthwhile to assess the contri- 
butions of the new economic policy 


This policy completed Congress’ re- 
treat from the rhetoric and practice 
of earlier economic visions Export 
orientation, easy access to the domes- 
tic market for multinationals, colla- 
boration between indigenous and 
foreign capital, and finally, uninhi- 
bited borrowing from the World 
Bank and other international agen- 
cies are the salient features of this 
policy It 1s not bemg contended 
here that this policy by itself 1s 
economically unsound But the 
point at issue is that IMF loans and 
foreign collaborations don’t fire one’s 
nationalist sentiments There 1s no- 
thing specifically Indian im all this. 
Pakistan, Singapore, South Korea 
and so on, are all proponents of 
such economic policies While get- 
rich-quick and self-interest are the 
dominant motifs of today, the bonds 
that constrain greed based on a 
higher morality and national interest 
fall by the wayside 


Such global economic homogeni- 
zation, either inspired by the IMF 
or by the export market, goes against 
the fundamental drive of most 
sovereign nation-states to display 
their own unique combination Thus 
while on the economic plane there 
may be chunks of overlap, there is a 
persistent need among nation-states 
to be different 1n order to dramatize 
their sovereignty Failing a secular 
bonding that can unite economic 
policies in a specifically Indian way, 
the path 1s wide open for Hindutva 
to step in and galvanize the national 
imagination Hindutva ıs certainly 
a unique combination and one that 
is not unfamiliar to the majority of 
Indians Instead of being a private 
luncheon engagement, it can now be 
celebrated on a public scale with 
something for everybody 


Nehruvianism was as much of an 
ideal as Hindutva ıs, though ıt 
might offend many to view anything 
eponymously derived from our first 
Prime Minister, as anything but 
science But an ideal 1s not necessa- 
rily a lie and can be a powerful 
emotional adhesive that energizes 
national goals and hallows national 
sovereignty If the Nehruvian vision 
was unable to deliver the goods, 
then it was inevitable that over 
time, the ideal it espoused would 
take a beating The ideal of self- 
reliance did not fare very well in 
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practice, but its undoing was accom- 
plished largely by the Congress and 
not by the communalists 


Hindutva’s passage into the fore- 
front was aided by the ideological 
vacuum that the changes in Congress 
economic and social practices 
brought about The Congress, or 
more generally the secularists, have 
not yet been able to come up with 
a nationalist ideal of their own, 
around which contemporary policies 
and practices can condense Hindu- 
tva has done rather well, not because 
it 1s intrinsically superior to all other 
ideals of myths in integrating the 
prevailing circumstances to its ad- 
vantage, but because the competition 
at that level 1s woefully weak The 
closest competitor 1s probably the 
Mandal myth of V P Singh and the 
National Front But as its operation- 
alization demands the fractionating 
of the majority Hindu community on 
the basis of caste, 1t can hardly sound 
the nationalist rallying call with any 
degree of resonance 


The connection between Hindutva 
and the new economic policy is 
therefore circuitous, as was mention- 
ed at the start of the argument, 
Hindutva did not cause the new 
economic policy, neither does the 
latter need Hindutva for its susten- 
ance The two were brought together 
because the Congress in practice un- 
dermined the Nehruvian lynchpin of 
self-reliance without coming up with 
an alternative ideal uniquely Indian 
ın its combination, Nation-states 
abhor a vacuum ın ideals, more so a 
nation as young as India Little won- 
der then, that Hindutva has a larger 
support base today than it has had 
before 


Now that Hindutva finds itself 
cast 1n an ambitious role, its pro- 
pagators are doing their best to rise 
to the occasion No longer are they 
content with putting out a ‘high 
culture' of Hinduism, but are acti- 
vely broadening the appeal of Hindu- 
tva by making it a low brow affair 
The Vishwa Hindu Parishad and the 
Bajrang Dal are today its more 
populist faces Khakhi shorts can 
now merge with blue jeans and 
saffron cloth in the Hindutva ranks 
Which 1s why the Sangh Parivar 1s 
endearing itself to a much larger 
section today than when the high 
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Brahmanic style was propagated by 
the RSS 


I. a situation such as this, sub- 
nationalist communal mobilizations 
based on caste (Mandal), language 
(Maithili movement), or region (Shiv 
Sena), are easily eclipsed by a 
national communalism, for there 1s 
a vacuum at the top waiting to be 
filled Hindutva has rushed in to do 
this job and provides an ideological 
alternative to abandoned Nehru- 
vianism. It is only thus that it 1s 
able to enlarge its scope beyond 
pure ideological flourishes The re- 
treat from Nehruvianism on the 
economic, secular and non-aligned 
front has directly benefited the RSS- 
BJP combine for it has given their 
decades-long opposition to the Con- 
gress, immense credibility Nothing 
1$ as convincing as an indisputable 
‘J-told-you-so’ 


In addition, the mauguration of 
new economic policies was also an 
admission that socialism was out of 
the window That the IMF engen- 
dered programme was placed as a 
‘de-ideologized’ packet with pure 
‘pragmatics’ as its rationale, made 
it easy for Hindutva to usurp this 
policy and claim ıt equally as its 
own Hindutva could never have 
done this with Nehruvian program- 
mes because of the ideological dis- 
tance between the two The fact that 
1t can now adopt these *de-1deologiz- 
ed' practices (like the new economic 
policies) makes Hindutva a more 
compelling nationalist ideal than it 
has ever been 1n the past 


The rise of communal and ascrip- 
tive passions 1s therefore not an out- 
come of communal cunning or 
ingenuity Rather, it 1s a result of the 
Congress’ dismantling of Nehruvian- 
ism for ad hocism As the Congress 
could no longer differentiate its pro- 
ducts with a definitive trademark, 
it undermined the achievements 
of its past and yielded valuable 
ground for its competitors to exploit 
in the future For it is in the nature 
of nation-states to seek their unique 
ideal their very own  particularized 
‘myth’ This ideal need not be based 
on primordialism or tradition, as 
Nehruvianism proved But it has to 
be launched from a moral high 
ground if it 1s to halt the march of 
its detractors 


Soft Hindutva and nationalism 


PARTHASARATHY 


MALIN! 
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WHAT ıs sharply ironic, if not 
tragic, 15 the compromising role that 
the Congress(I) appears to be play- 
ing in this phase of Indian politics 
Unquestionably the major theme of 
this phase 1s the struggle to preserve 
the democratic and secular traditions 
of governance from the destructive 
impact of the Hindutva brand of 
religious chauvinism Against the 
background of its claimed succession 
to the Indian National Congress 
which had a catalytic and progres- 
sive role 1n the building of the 
modern Indian nation-state, the ap- 
proach of the Congress(I) today, 
both 1n strategic and tactical terms, 
seems to aid in the destruction of 
that sense of nationalism that was 
so assiduously built up and had 
resulted ın the birth of a democratic 
and modern society in 1947 that 
easily became an inspiring example 
in the developing world 


Why the Congress(I) has lost 
the elan that placed 1t on the centre- 
stage these last four decades and 
more would require a detailed intro- 
spection of reasons, including the 
fact that the broad coalition of inte- 
rests that 1t represented in the post- 
Independence years might - have 
broken down, creating a vacuum 
not only politically but 1deologically 
as well The fragmenting of its so- 
cial base plunged the party into con- 
siderable ideological uncertainty that 


é 


became especially visible in the 
1980s, as the deepening crisis in. the 
economy and the obvious 1nadequa- 
cies of the existing formulae in res- 
ponding to the crisis, robbed the 
lustre from the optimistic world-view 
of Nehruvian socialism. The 1deo- 
logical amorphousness of this period 
included a pronounced lurch to the 
right m the Indira Gandhi era, 
reflecting the beginning of a reliance 
on the mobilization of Hindu com- 
munalism as a political strategy 


Under the leadership of both 
Indira and Rajiv Gandhi, the Con- 
gress(I) made a discernible shift in 
its strategy of political mobilization 
In the earlier decades, political 
mobilization by the Congress party 
had tended to rest on the belief that 
the key to electoral success was 
in a rainbow coalition of upper 
caste votes, primarily Brahman and 
Thakur, and votes from the Sche- 
duled Castes and the munorities 
But ın the post-Emergency years, 
the gulf yawned dangerously bet- 
ween the rhetoric of an earlier era 
which still laid stress on a commit- 
ment to the disadvantaged, and the 
cynical manipulation of emotional 
and communal sensibihties on the 
ground by Congress party politi- 
cians Various vote banks came 
sharply into focus in the new 
strategy Thus the danger laden dal- 
lance with the Bhindranwale pheno- 

LI 
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menon ın Punjab in an effort 
to marginalze the Akalis Indira 
Gandhi, sensing the stirring of the 
consciousness of the Hindu Right, 
began a deliberate cultivation of an 
1mage and a strategy that was design- 
ed to kindle Hindu sentiment in her 
favour 


T. landslide victory achieved by 
Rajiv Gandhi and the Congress 
party was rightly ascribed to the 
overwhelming sympathy factor in 
the wake of Indira Gandhv’s assassi- 
nation and the compelling appeal 
of the Congress election plank, 
‘National unity and integrity’ But 
it could not really be denied that 
several Congress party politicians 
had exploited the sense of alienation 
in the wake of the assassination by 
a deliberate kindling of a feeling 
of the need for ‘Hindu revenge’ 
against Sikhs, thereby whipping 
up communal passions, particularly 
anti-Sikh sentiment Thus Rajiv 
Gandhr’s tenure had the unhappy 
augury of having ridden to power 
on a political strategy that was to 
spell real danger for the vision of a 
secular democracy 


The Rajiv Gandhi administra- 
tion’s strategy, consisting of a vicious 
circle of an appeasement of the 
fundamentalist elements in different 
communities, 1s too well known to 
bear reiteration In 1986, the contro- 
versial Muslim Women’s Bill was 
followed by a sop to the chauvinist 
elements ın the Hindu community 
with the fatal act of opening the gates 
of the Ram-Janmabhoomi-Babri 
Masjid complex The perception 
since then that the doctrine of secu- 
larism as conceived of by the framers 
of the Constitution had deteriorated 
into an appeasement of minorities, 
was later given effective political 
currency by the BJP leader LK 
Advani, who described Congress 
policy as ‘pseudo secularism’ That 
became the baseline of the Hindutva 
movement 


If future historians were to look at 
the current period 1n India's history, 
they would note the rapid gains made 
by the Hindutva phenomenon within 
a remarkably short period They 
would see that almost all'the guiding 
doctrines that brought the Indian 
nation-state into being ın 1947, are 
today discarded by almost all main- 
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stream political leaders and a signi- 
ficant section of the electorate which 
has become restless and rejectionist. 
These future scholars would decide 
that a substantia] portion of res- 
ponsibility for this sorry state of 
affairs would lie with the Congress(I) 
and its leadership The debasing of 
the concept of secularism, a pointed 
unwillingness to clarify its place in 
politics, and worse, an unconcealed 
desire to appropriate the platform 
of Hindutva have marked the atti- 
tude of successive Congress regimes 
from Indira Gandhi to Narasimha 
Rao If the BJP tries to reap the 
harvest from the Hindutva whurl- 
wind, the Congress does not want to 
be left behind 


Tins if the Congress(I) under 
Narasimha Rao today takes care to 
ensure that its party propaganda 
machine berates the BJP for attempt- 
ing to betray the Indian nation-state 
by abandoning secularism, the pro- 
paganda lacks conviction There 1s 
no real attempt on the part of the 
Congress(I) to understand the politi- 
ca] relevance of secularism in India 
If secularism was an inspired counter 
in the 1940s to the two-nation 
theory intended to prove that demo- 
cratic India would be home to a rich 
and varied host of communities and 
categories, as opposed to a theocra- 
tic and democracy-shy Pakistan, its 
utility 1s no whit less today This is 
something that has not been ade- 
quately recognized 


Today, secularism as a concept 
appears hollow and unconvincing to 
large sections of the middle classes, 
particularly to what might still be 
called the petite bourgeoisie, ill at 
ease with the liberalization process 
and its possible displacing effects 
This 1s because there has been a 
failure on the part of the Congress 
and other mainstream parties to 
plunge themselves into a grassroots 
political campaign to explain the 
teal significance of secularism as a 
guiding doctrine for the Indian 
state 


That the need to be secular 1s an 
obvious underpinning of an attempt 
to build a pluralistic and democratic 
society 1s clear The commitment to 
usher in a democracy with the pro- 
muse of uplifting the disadvantaged 
and poorer sections was reflected in 


the vision enshrined m the Consti- 
tution in the form of Durective 
Principles A concomitant of that 
vision was a recognition that to hold 
India’s diverse communities together 
in pursuit of these goals, the state 
would have to ensure that 1t did not 
take sides ın the playing field There- 
fore, more than anything else, secu- 
larism was the adhesive element 
meant to integrate the various com- 
munities together ın the new demo- 
cracy where the guiding theme would 
be development 


This cannot be any less relevant 
in today's circumstances Whether 
secularism as conceived of by the 
framers of the Constitution was an 
equidistance from all religions or 
the absence of religion itself, 1s not 
really important m today’s debate. 
The critical point ıs that the framers 
certainly did intend, as did India's 
first leaders, to banish religion from 
the political arena It would be very 
easy for caste, language or even 
class affiliated groups to become 
predominant if groups with formal 
religious affiliations were allowed to 
enter this arena. Those who pre- 
cribed the separation of religion 
from politics had the foresight to 
see that India, as host to a range of 
political categories, could easily be 
mired 1n contradictions and conflicts 
that steadily whittled away the feel- 
ing of nationhood 


Y. the Congress party of Rajiv 
Gandhi or Narasimha Rao, despite 
protestations to the contrary, has 
very little of that sense of the 
doctrine of secularism Instead of 
being in the forefront to confront 
the Hindutva challenge, the Congress 
party, which has for the most part 
of the last decades been in posses- 
sion of state power and which retains 
its organizational reach in contrast 
to the other parties in the Hindi 
belt, 1s ill-equipped to do battle It 
1s no secret that several senior mem- 
bers of the Narasimha Rao adminis- 
tration sincerely believe that the 
primary causes of the crisis today 
are ‘the appeasement policies of 
successive governments’, the ‘pam- 
pering of minorities’ and the ‘neglect 
of the feelings of the majority com- 
munity” 


What ıs all the more shocking 1s 
that there 1s an uncritical acceptance 


of these myths Despite the truth 
that the hard facts militate against 
the myth that minorities. are. pam- 
pered at the expense of the majority, 
a significant section of the Congress 
leadership have gone on to conclude 
that the practice of secular policies 
have indeed been insensitive to the 
majority's sentiments This in turn 
hasled to a sense of guilt among 
several Congress politicians, parti- 
cularly in the north, and has pro- 
duced on their part a defensive 
rather than a positive approach to 
the idea of secularism Inexplicably 
there ıs a refusal to scrutinize ruth- 
lessly the facts relating to the real 
condition of the minorities. in. the 
country, particularly that the majo- 
rity of the Muslim community still 
find place in the lower rather than 
the higher socio-economic strata of 
Indian society 


Es danger in this refusal to 
scrutinize the facts ıs that a broad 
section of the Congress party’s elite 
has come to empathize with the 
premises of Hindutva They might 
distance themselves from what they 
consider the sordid aspect of Hin- 
dutva politics, the targeting of 
minorities and the explicit physical 
violence against them along with the 
blatantly communal propaganda 
But given that there 1s no real revul- 
sion against Hindutva’s historically 
Incorrect assumptions, the difference 
between their outlooks and that of a 
member of the Sangh Parivar would 
only be a matter of degree 


As Sumit Sarkar has pointed. out 
in a recent essay, what has made 
the surge of fascist and communal 
violence possible 1s ‘a wide though 
very far from universal degree of 
consent where large numbers may 
keep away from riots, maybe even 
sincerely condemn them and yet be 
participants 1n a kind of communal 
consensus 1n which a whole series of 
assumptions and myths have turned 
into common sense "! 


Evidently it is that ‘communal 
consensus’ that has the Prime Minis- 
ter and several of his colleagues in 
thrall Thus the political line that 
has come to be described as ‘soft 


1 Sumit Sarkar, ‘The Fascism of the 
Sangh Parivar’, Economic and Political 
Weekly, 30 January 1993 


Hindutva’ which, unlike the compet- 
ing argument espoused by the Union 
Minister for Human Resource Deve- 
lopment, Arjun Singh and some 
others, believes that a direct con- 
frontation with the forces of Hin- 
dutva would result in the alienation 
of the majority community which 
would prove  electorally costly 
Therefore even if there 1s a pledge to 
fight communalism, there 1s a baul- 
king at the idea of a direct assault 
All this ıs the result of an imperfect 
understanding of the concept of 
secularism 


Having accepted Hindutva's charge 
that secularism as practised 1n India 
has meant the appeasement of 
minorities and the stifling of majo- 
rity aspirations, the entire notion of 
secularism 1s coloured by the meta- 
phors of Hindutva. According to 
the Hindutva script, secularism 1s a 
doctrine that failed because 1ts prim- 
ary rationale was within the. context 
of religious communities Therefore, 
if the pendulum swung to either 
extreme at any time, it could be 
argued that the doctrine had collap- 
sed altogether This extremely nar- 
row interpretation of secularism 
would allow unsubstantiated and 
unexamined allegations of the pen- 
dulum swinging one way or the 
other to render the use of secularism 
as a political instrument swiftly 
obsolete 


‘he permission to perform the 
shilanyas on the disputed site in 
October 1989 by the Rajiv Gandhi 
government was the start of a series 
of tactical concessions to the Hin- 
dutva chauvinists These culminated 
in the total abdication of constitu- 
tional responsibility on the part of 
the Narasimha Rao administration 
when it allowed the Babri Masjid to 
be demolished on 6 December 1992 
But by far the real leap in terms of 
legitimizing the unreasonable and 
unwarranted stance of the Sangh 
Parivar, was the Narasimha Rao 
admunistration’s decision to pick up 
the threads of the negotiations bet- 
ween the two communal groups, the 
VHP and the Babri Masjid Action 
Committee Not only were the nego- 
trations on the basis of a premise 
that could not have been allowed to 
exist by any democratic government 
but the negotiations gave recognition 
and authority to communal groups 
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to decide on behalf of their respec- 
tive communities 


A totally unnecessary concession 
to Hindutva's revanchist frenzy was 
the agreement that the two groups 
would trade evidence of an archaeo- 
logical nature on whether or not a 
temple pre-existed the mosque To- 
tally disregarded was the danger 
that no self-respecting democracy 
could ignore—if the idea that a 
group or a community could avenge 
history’s alleged ‘wrongs’ was to be 
given political and official credi- 
bility, what would stop India from 
being consumed by the business of 
settling scores? 


Nox from these flawed para- 
meters, the fact was that the VHP 
made it very clear to the govern- 
ment thàt 1f the negotiations did not 
go 1n their favour, they would not 
abide by them anyway A summary 
made by the Prime Minister's office 
of a discussion that took place in 
October 1992 records that Ashok 
Singhal said that the ‘existence of 
RJB was an incontrovertible truth 
for VHP ° The VHP had agreed to 
participate ın the exercise ‘of prov- 
ing the existence of a temple on the 
site only to enable the Muslim 
leaders to justify this gesture’ Worse 
still, Singhal said plamly ‘There 
was no question of withdrawal by 
the VHP irrespective of the outcome 
of this exercise "? 


More defiant was Vishnu Hart 
Dalmia at the meeting ‘Even if it 
were proved that no temple was 
destroyed to construct the disput- 
ed structure, only one of the two 
grounds would cease to operate 
The ground relating to faith would 
in any case continue to be opera- 
tive 5 Then why on earth was the 
government continuing to press for 
these negotiations and wasting public 
money and time, when one of the 
parties was clearly contemptuous of 
the entire process? 


The Narasimha Rao admmistra- 
tion had all along given a degree of 


2 Ashok Singhal (VHP), quoted in the 


official summary of minutes of the meeting 
between representatives and nominees of 
the VHP and AIBMAC held at Vigyan 
Bhawan Annexe, New Delhi at 330 pm 

on Friday, 16 October 1992 


3 Vishnu Hari Dalmia quoted in the 
same transcript 
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political respectability to the Hin- 
dutva forces Not only was their 
unreasonable demand given weight 
and recognition by the launch of 
negotiations on the issue, but the 
Prime Minister involved himself in a 
strategic exercise to reach out to the 
sadhus directly ın an effort to 
weaken the hold of the VHP Thus 
the threatened construction of the 
temple in July 1992 was called off as 
a result of the Prime Minister en- 
treating the sadhus to defer their 
agitation, requesting more time to 
solve the problem So much was the 
ambiguity surrounding Rao's atti- 
tude to the Ayodhya dispute that 
the BJP White Paper, without ap- 
parent fear of contradiction, quoted 
him as pleading with the sadhus in 
May 1992 ‘I want an early solution 
and temple construction But the 
issue has got mixed up in politics 
Politics should be kept away Dhar- 
mic matters should be resolved in 
dharmic ways. I seek your blessings 
to resolve it '* 


Regaraiess of the veracity of that 
account, presumably given by the 
sants to the BJP leadership, there 1s 
certainly evidence that if the Prime 
Minister or his party wanted politics 
to be kept away from the issue of 
temple construction, it was not out 
of any ardour for a secular response 
but from an inclination to distance 
the BJP from a potentially appealing 
election platform Thus the imexpli- 
cable decision to allow a ‘darshan’ 
of the idols that were illegally reim- 
stated on the rubble of the destroyed 
mosque within barely a few days 
of the catastrophe The entire Ayo- 
dhya package, particularly the refe- 
rence to the Supreme Court for its 
opinion on whether or not a temple 
existed at the site, seemed particu- 
larly insensitive to the fact that an 
outrage had just occurred, gravely 
damaging the psyche of the minori- 
ties. 


The performance of the Som 
Yagna at the Ayodhya site under 
the auspices of Chandra Swami and 
with the tacit approval of the centre 
and the UP state administration 
was another example of the despera- 
tion with which the Narasimha Rao- 


4 BJP's White Paper on Ayodhya and 
eoe temple movement, April 1993, 
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led Congress was seeking to appro- 
priate the Hindutva platform There 
was also a pointed move in late June 
this year to involve the Shankar- 
acharyas ın the issue and there was 
much satisfaction at the conclusion 
drawn at the meeting of these pon- 
tiffs that the disputed site should be 
handed over to ‘an apolitical body 
to construct a Ram temple at the 
Babri structure site” ë 


The proposed legislation to sepa- 
rate religion from politics which 
was introduced 1n the recently con- 
cluded session of Parliament foun- 
dered on the resistance of the 
opposition parties, including the 
Janata Dal That the government 
had not thought its way through was 
obvious from the fact that it had 
stumbled over the procedure But 
more disappointing was the evidence 
in the drafting of the bill that very 
little political understanding reflected 
im its clauses There was no real 
attempt to enshrine the 1dea of secu- 
larism ın the Constitution in such a 
manner that it would automatically 
render all acts or words that militat- 
ed against the concept, unconstitu- 
tional. If secularism is made 
emphatically justiciable and enforce- 
able in the same way as fundamental 
rights, 1t would obviate the need for 
amending election laws and make 
much easier the task of outlawing 
communal elements and groups 


But the tragedy for the Congress(I) 
and in the ultimate analysis, the 
people of India ıs that its leadership 
remains unconvinced that Hindutva 
and communalism is indeed the 
proverbial wolf at the door The 
party’s strategy remains anchored to 
a softness towards Hindutva, trying 
hard to wrest control ofits platform 
from the BJP, even while mouthing 
rhetoric against the BJP’s communal 
game The loser in this sordid game 
would ultimately be India with the 
communal and chauvinist forces 
capturing the centre-stage That 
would spell the end of the pluralist 
democracy that was so tenderly 
nurtured by the visions of those 
who toiled for this country’s inde- 
pendence 40 years ago and remains 
the best hope for India’s millions of 
citizens striving for betterment, 
equality and justice 


5 Report in The Hindu, 28 June 1993 


WHAT does the term ‘upper caste’ 
mean 1n Hindu society? It 1s difficult 
to provide an unequivocal answer 
Assuming that there are broadly 
three criteria of ‘status’ determina- 
tion, namely ‘ritual’ ‘economic’ and 
‘political? power, a caste having 
access to any of these could claim 
some measure of upper or higher 
status among caste-Hindus today 
Such claims may or may not be 
acknowledged or endorsed by other 
castes while determining the limits 
of their social intercourse with castes 
advancing the claims Thanks to 
the series of land reforms, despite 
their half-hearted implementation in 
the cow-belt of India, the jats, 
yadavs and kurmis have now acquir- 
ed proprietory rights and interest in 
land and are trying hard to match 
their political status. with the econo- 
mic clout they now enjoy in rural 
areas Rajputs and brahmuins as well 
as kayasthas and banias also claim 
high status and this claim 1s seldom 
disputed by the lower (service) castes 
at the grassroots level 


At the pan-Indian level, ıt ıs diffi- 
cult to think of a caste whose self- 
perceptions and claims to superior 
status are unassailable If, however, 
one delimits the criteria of status 
evaluation to the single dimension 
of ritual superiority, then it 1s rea- 
sonable to identify brahmins as a 


Three constructs of Hinduism 


DN DHANAGARE 


group with an acknowledged high 
status in pure ritual terms, at least 
theoretically, since not all brahmins 
are alike nor can they all be plac- 
ed at the same point on any scale 
of ritual hierarchy 


Even to this general rule of ritual 
superiority of brahmins there could 
be notable exceptions For example, 
it is well known that in parts of 
Karnataka lingayats claim a superior 
status which 1s ritually higher than 
even the status normally accorded 
to brahmins Its extreme expression 
is seen in some families belonging 
to this reformist sect refusing to 
accept food and water even at the 
hands of brahmins Barrmg such 
exceptions, however, the self-per- 
ceptions of brahmins to be at the 
apex of ritual hierarchy would be 
generally conceded by others though 
not necessarily very uniformally or 
respectfully 


Brahmins, however, do not con- 
stitute a single mass of upper caste 
(in the sense of a well-knit endoga- 
mous group) Expert anthropolo- 
gists and sociologists tend to view 
‘brahmins’ more as a cluster of 
caste, rather than a caste, more asa 
varna Which has infinite internal 
divisions. Thus, among the Anavil 
brahmins of Gujarat, the Nagars are 
considered to be the most superior, 
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both ritually-culturally and 1n. socto- 
economic terms Territorial affinities 
also tend to create separate 1dentities 
among brahmins—such as the desh- 
asthas and kokanasthas in Maha- 
rashtra—as does their adherence to 
particular samhita texts—whether 
Rgveda or Yajurveda, or within the 
latter Shukla-Yajurveda or Krishna- 
Yajurveda 


Their observance of rules of 
purity and pollution 1s also a factor 
—whether it 1s in conformity with 
dharmashastra injunctions or with 
rules prescribed in a particular 
grihyasutra (Ashwalayan, Yajnaval- 
kya, or whatever they follow) Each 
set, and at times even a subset, of 
brahmins tends to define its bounda- 
ries for commensality, and its place- 
ment ın local or regional hierarchy 
and may prescribe or proscribe con- 
tacts with other sets/subsets among 
brahmins as a totality or, for that 
matter, with other caste Hindus as 
well as non-Hindus 1n a given loca- 
lity or a region 


n 


As an upper caste, how do 
brahmins perceive themselves as 
“Hindus”? What does ıt mean to them 
to bea Hindu? Or, who according 
to them 1s a Hindu? And what cul- 
tural ethos and codes are generally 
associated by upper caste brahmins 
with the term “Hindu” in. construct- 
ing its meaning? Answers to these 
questions would vary according to 
the level at which they are attempt- 
ed Broadly, there are three levels 
namely (1) the philosophical level 
that concerns Hindu theology, cos- 
mology and broad world-view, as 
these are constructed through inter- 
pretations and reinterpretations by 
the upper-caste brahmins, (z) the 
level of political ideology and prag- 
matism, and (11) the level of ritual- 
behaviour te Karmakand, and the 
level of vyavahar 1e everyday 
practice 


Constructions of the meaning of 
*Hindu' at these levels differ widely 
and are at times irreconcilable except 
in the realm of pure logic, theory,or 
in pure spiritual and/or mystical 
contemplation It would be revealing 
to.get acquainted with three of these 
upper-caste perceptions as they were 
articulated cogently by more con- 
temporary interpreters Our argu- 
ment 1s that most of these constructs, 
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basically ideological in nature, have 
upper caste brahmanical origins and 
that no two such constructs are 
necessarily identical 


Å rou four decades ago m April 
1955, the late Sahityacharya Bal- 
shastr1 Hardas delivered a series. of 
fifteen lectures ın Pune on the 
concept and glimpses of nationalism 
in the Vedas! In the very first lec- 
ture he cited Maharshi Aurobindo 
Ghosh who, according to Hardas, 
equated the Sanatana Dharma with 
Hindu religion, 1e the faith and 
practices that were given to the 
Aryan race to preserve through the 
ages in this sacred and ancient land 
of the Indian peninsula—secluded 
by the Himalayas m the north and 
the deep seas ın the south Hardas 
has quoted Shri Aurobindo as 
follows 
M 

* at ıs the Sanatana Dharma 
which for us is Nationalism This 
Hindu nation was born. with the 
Sanatana Dharma With it, it 
moves and with it, it grows 
When the Sanatana Dharma dec- 
lines, then the Nation declines, 
and if the Sanatana Dharma were 
capable of perishing, with the 
Sanatana Dharma, it (Nation) 
would perish’ ? 


Although the details of this cita- 
tion have not been documented by 
Hardas, let us assume for a moment 
that Shri Aurobindo has been quot- 
ed faithfully Nonetheless, what kind 
of cosmology and world-view has 
this Sanatana Dharma from the Vedic 
period handed down to the Aryans 
and Hindus? In his concluding lec- 
ture, Balshastri Hardas, an ardent fol- 
lower of Swatantryaveer V D. Savar- 
kar, has attempted to summarize the 
basic principles on which the nation, 
in Vedic literature, was founded 
These principles epitomize the funda- 
mentals of the Hindu world-view 
that, to Hardas, are inseparable from 
the core of Indian (Bharatiya) na- 
tionalism. These principles are ten- 
fold 


1) The totality 1s coterminus with 
supreme consciousness (brahman)— 


1€ only the unconditioned Absolute 


. 1. Balshastri Hardas, Vedateel Rashtra- 
darshan (in Marathi) NS Datey Publi- 
sher, Pune 1955, Vol I 


2 Ibid, pp 5-6 


One and none else occupies it 
(Ekmevadwitiyam brahma), 


i) the unconditioned Absolute 
One manifests in many (Sarvam 
Khalvidam brahma); 


ui) the One 1s dynamic (Gatiroop), 


1y) the One 1s conscient. (Dnyana- 
maya), 


y) the Cosmic motion 1s regulated 
by thelaws of Karma (action) and 
punarjanma (rebirth), 


yi) the cosmos has a sevenfold 
division, 1 e it has seven planes, and 
the objects are classified according 
to the density or diffuseness of their 
existence, 


yu) the Cosmos has interdepen- 
dence, 1nterpenetration, and recipro- 
city, 


viu) the science of yoga (disci- 
pline and self-control) and yajna 
(sacrifice) 1s unassailable, 


1x) together with yoga and yajna, 
anubhutivad, (science of realization) 
is equally important; and finally 


x) Sadhananam anekata—1ie plu- 
rality of means ? 


We reconstructing the meaning 
of nationalism in the vedas the 
Hindu cosmology and world-view as 
summarized by Hardas, is basically 
derived from his own understanding 
and interpretation of the Vedic and 
Upanishadic texts It ıs sufficiently 
flexible, open and accommodative 
andisless likely to raise suspicion 
in the mind of the present-day non- 
Hindus, notwithstanding the diver- 
gent cosmologies and world-views 
they subscribe to 


In yet another series of lectures 
delivered in Pune the followmg 
year (in April-May 1956), Balshastri 
Hardas spoke of Vedic socrety—its 
social structure, polity, science, eco- 
nomy, occupational structure, and 
warfare * In the concluding chapter 
of the published lectures, Hardas 
extends his ten fundamental princi- 


ples of Hinduism on which stood, 


3 Ibid, pp 457-58 


4 Balshastri Hardas, Vedateel Rashtra- 
darshan (Uttarardh) (in Marathi) NS 
Datey Publisher, Pune 1957, Vol. II. 


according to him, Indian nationalism 
(read Hindu nationalism) to some 
fifteen principles Retaining the 
earlier ten, he added to that list the 
following five 


xt) Idealism of living m harmony 
with the total cosmos and convert- 
ing the whole world to this 1dealism, 


xu) Ishaswatvavada (this princi- 
ple, drawn essentially from Ishavas- 
yopanishad, stresses the moral of 
sacrificing one’s own possessions for 
others, of not falling prey to one’s 
passions, and of being content with 
what one has and refrain from 
grabbing the assets of others), 


xui) Chaturvarnya-vyavastha—the 
fourfold division of labour as based 
on the virtues or strength of intel- 
lect, body, wealth and labour 
(buddhi, sharir, dhana and shrama 
respectively), 


xiv) pursuit of society and its 
reconstruction by blending bhog 
(gratification) with tyaga (sacrifice), 
and of class-harmony or collabora- 
tion, and 


xv) strength and prosperity (sam- 
arthya) aud sampannata), whether 
material (bhautik) or spiritual (Adhi- 
daivik), to be utilized for regenera- 
tion of good life 5 


F our of these five principles are 
in the nature of moral and ethical 
commandments which are quite 
secular in character and would har- 
dly raise any eyebrows However, the 
Chaturvarnya-vyavastha 1s strongly 
repudiated by the low caste Hindus 
placed at the bottom of ritual- 
hierarchy This structural principle, 
read in conjunction with the cosmic 
laws of karma and punarjanma 
(action and rebirth), 1s viewed by 
ritually lower castes as the most 
dubious of the devices which sustain- 
ed brahmanical supremacy from 
time immemorial Some critics even 
go to the extent of propounding the 
conspiracy theory of subjugation of 
lower castes, particularly of the 
shudras (service castes) and antyajas 
(untouchables often termed as dalits 
today). Their charge 1s that upper 
caste brahmins unscrupulously used 
religious and caste sanctions to keep 


` 


5 Ibid, pp , 410-11 


the class of producers suppressed 
and to appropriate the surplus gene- 
rated by them 


Whether one subscribes to the 
conspiracy theory or not, few among 
the progressive and educated sec- 
tions of upper caste brahmins today 
would endorse Balshastri Hardas' 
thirteenth principle as irrevocable 
Only the orthodox sections of brah- 
mins, following priestly occupations, 
adhering to the rigidity of karma- 
kanda (the highest form of it is 
reflected in the practice of agnihotra) 
oblations to fire every morning and 
evening, and keeping the fire kind- 
led all through one's life, as an 
inescapable duty, would perhaps 
uphold Hardas' point of view 


Havas attempt is essentially to 
search for a coherent structure of 
contemporary Hinduism, tracing its 
origins back to the ancient texts 
despite the diverse forms and manı- 
festations of philosophical tenets, 
beliefs, and rituals amongst its prac- 
titioners today Romula Thapar has 
dismissed the historical validity of 
such constructions treating them as 
essentially a view from above since 
the texts from which they are derived 
were composed m Sanskrit and their 
interpreters were brahmins 5 Whereas 
differences existed between the be- 
hefs and practices of those at the 
upper level of society and those at 
the bottom, a constant two-way 
traffic nevertheless punctuated the 
course of a long history 


This explains why those at the 
lower end of the ritual scale, having 
no access to knowledge stored 1n the 
Sanskrit texts, shared beliefs in the 
notions of predestination, karma 
and punarjanma or moksha The 
‘little’ and the ‘great’ traditions, to 
use Redfield’s somewhat hackneyed 
phraseology, were not as insulated 
from one another as it 1s often made 
out Nonetheless it is. unlikely that 
the dialectic between the two ever 
assumed the form of a very uniform, 
integrated, centralized and monoli- 
thic Hinduism as such Therefore, 
attempts such as Hardas’ must be 


6 See Romila Thapar, ‘Syndicated 
Hinduism—Against the Historical Grain’, 
Frontier 10 (19) 11-24 September 1993, 
pp 94-97 Also see her Interpreting Early 
India, Oxford University Press, New 
Delhi, 1992, pp. 60-88 


seen primarily as ideological const- 
ructions towards the homogenization 
of diversities within a neat but rigid 
structure of Hinduism at the level of 
the Hindu philosophy of life, world- 
view and values and institutions 


A more secularized or deritualized 

version of Hinduism was projected 
by V D. Savarkar—the mentor and 
fountainhead of the contemporary 
Hindutva philosophy who inspired 
many modern interpreters of Hin- 
dutva, including Balshastri Hardas. 
It 1s generally believed that the term 
“Hindu” was essentially introduced 
by Muslim rulers, with not only a 
pejorative but also a contemptuous 
connotation to refer to ‘dark-skinned 
enslaved kafirs’. Hence, Swami 
Dayanand had discarded it and in 
its place used the term ‘Arya’ at the 
time of founding the Arya Samaj 
in 1875 However, Savarkar rejected 
this version and produced, umpteen 
evidences of the use of the term 
‘Hind’ and “Hindu” dating back to 
the era before the advent of Islam " 


For Savarkar, there are four defin- 
ing features of “Hindu” 


*) All those sects and panths, 
whether Vedic or non-Vedic in their 
origin, who consider ‘AaSmdhu 
Sindhu’ Hindustan (1e the Indian 
subcontinent from river Sindhu to 
the Indian Ocean) as their fatherland 
and motherland, 


u) all Hindus belong to the same 
racial stock, 


ui) they all share a common cul- 
tural heritage (referring more to 
values of life and world-view rather 
than to their everyday cultural, ritual 
or devotional practices, 1 e folkways 
and mores), and 


iy) those who regard Bharat 
(India) as their punyabhu—the sac- 


‘red land (or holy land ın the sense 
Christianity uses the term “holy” * 


7 For a comprehensive account of 
Savarkar's views see his Hindutva (by A 
Maratha) V.V Kelkar, Nagpur, 1923, pp 
71-103, 107-27, Samagra Savarkar Wang- 
may (Collected Works of Savarkar, in 
Marathi) Vol 3, SR Datey, Pune, 1964 


8 This ıs taken from SH Deshpande, 
Savarkar te Bha Ja Pa (Savarkar to 
B.J P,in Marathi). Rajhans Prakashan, 
Pune, 1992, pp 94-97, particularly pp 
100-101 
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Therefore for Savarkar, Hindutva 
and nationalism (rashtriyatva) were 
coterminus 


F or Savarkar, ‘Hindurashtra’ was 
obviously more of a territorial ra- 
ther than a religious nationalism 
To him the term ‘Hindu’ symbolized 
a cultural and civilizational synthe- 
sis that 1s all-embracing, inclusive 
rather than exclusive, and that which 
1s more a secular-rationalist, rather 
than a religio-fundamentalist cons- 
truction He felt that the Muslim 
community in India has all along 
been under the influence of their re- 
ligious tenets which prevented them 
from identifying themselves with 
the cultural mainstream — the two- 
nation theory being only a political 
off-shoot of this religious separatism 


According to him, those who con- 
verted their faith to Islam or Chris- 
tianity would continue to remain 
“Hindu” culturally’? Interestingly 
enough, several decades after Savar- 
kar wrote on Hindutva (in 1923), 
the late Justice MC Chagla, who 
held high positions as the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court in 
India and as Union Minister for 
Education, also reiterated Savarkar 
when the former said that though 
he was a Muslim by religion, he was 
culturally a Hindu  Hindutvavadi 
Savarkarites not only accommodated 
but also euologized such illustrious 
members of Indian minorities and 
held them m high esteem, although 
there was some element of condes- 
cension 1n their attitude 


It is nonetheless certain that no 
other interpretation. of the term 
“Hindu? and ‘Hindutva’ has offended 
the sensitivities of religious mino- 
rities in India, especially after 
Independence, as Savarkar’s most 
aggressive construction of ‘Hindu- 
ism’ did It, however, needs to be 
emphasized that although Savarkar 
came from the higher strata of the 
Chittapavan brahmins, his definition 
of'Hindu' was more ofa cultural 
than a spiritual, philosophical or a 
ritualistic construction 


Even then, such a cultural homo- 
genization was, and still 1s, the most 
unsustainable ideological construc- 


9 See Deshpande, op cit, pp 113-16 
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tion, given the diversity of cultural 
beliefs and ideas at the level of 
practised religions—including pro- 
test sects and panths in India It 
must also be remembered that Savar- 
kar’s concept of Hindutva and 
Hindu rashtra was as much a poli- 
tico-ideological construct as it was a 
cultural one and was offered as an 
alternative thesis to the two-nation 
theory that the dominant stream 
within the Indian national move- 
ment under the Congress banner was 
veering towards 


In practical politics, only the 
Hindu Mahasabha and Swami Kar- 
patrip Maharaja's Ram Rajya Pari- 
shad had openly espoused Savarkar's 
viewpoint The fate of Mahasabha 
and the Parishad in post-Indepen- 
dence electoral contests ıs well 
known The Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), which 1s now riding the tide 
of the Hindutva movement (particu- 
larly after 1985) is further trying to 
offer an encapsulated version of 
Hindutva They claim that 1t equates 
with Shri Ram, presented m the 
most offensive and intolerant idiom 
incompatible with the cultural heri- 
tage which paradoxically the BJP 
professes to preserve 


Wi 1$ even more noteworthy 1s 
the fact that it ıs not a view of 
Hinduism from above, but a some- 
what lumpenized, populist and a 
distorted folk-lorist version of Hin- 
dutva that the BJP is circulating 
for its own narrow political ends 
Attempts to redefine Indian nation- 
alism on such shaky foundations, 
without a deeper soul-searching and 
without transcending pressures of 
political expediency and practical 
power politics can only spell disas- 
trous consequences not only for the 
BJP but for the entire country 


Such critical soul-searching about 
Hinduism and what ıt has degenera- 
ted into 1n terms of everyday ritu- 
alized practices was attempted by 
PG Sahastrabuddhe about half a 
century ago A renowned rationalist 
thinker, though known to be a Hin- 
dutva sympathizer at heart, he had 
written a reflective essay!? 1n which 


10 PG Sahastrabuddhe, Maze Chintan 


(My Musings and Reflections, 1n Marathi) 
Continental Prakashan, Pune, 1943, parti- 
cularly see his essay on ‘Narotichi upa- 
sana’—worship of the coconut shell, 


he scathingly criticized the ritual 
symbolism that Hinduism has come 
to be identified with by the rank 
and file of the Hindus today 


A, proof of their devoutness, 
people generally claim that they 
worship a deity or a bunch of deities 
either in their own homes or 1m local 
temples, observe vratas includmg 
fasts, perform poojas and abhishekas, 
or yajnas, anoint their foreheads 
with sandlewood paste of vermilion 
powder, adhere to the Dharmashas- 
tric prescriptions about the sixteen 
sanskaras—to mark the rites of pas- 
sage (from conception to death), or 
unfailingly undertake pilgrimages to 
the four seats of Adi-Shankracharya, 
or twelve jyotirlingas (temples of 
Lord Shiva, a highly venerated deity 
among most Hindus) and the like 


Such obsolete ritual practices, 
notes Sahastrabuddhe, cannot possi- 
bly be equated with Hinduism 
Either because of ignorance or be- 
cause of inertia, or due to selfish- 
ness, over time people began 
mistaking trees for the woods They 
started worshipping the symbols but 
not the fundamental principles which 
give meaning to them Criticizing 
contemporary Hindu ritual symbol- 
ism unsparingly, Sahastrabuddhe 
exposed it for making much ado of 
the ‘form’ at the cost of substance 
Devout Hinduism thus gets reflected 
in worshipping the coconut’s outer 
shell and ignoring the intrinsic value 
of the fruit that lies beneath the 
hard cover and welter of cor all 
over it H 


Dharma, to Sahastrabuddhe meant 
the enrichment of personality, of 
qualities of head, heart and charac- 
ter At the level of practice, religion 
should inculcate the virtues of 
discipline, abstinence, restraint, com- 
passion and tolerance, an uncom- 
promising commitment to ‘truth’, a 
passionate pursuit of scientific know- 
ledge and rational understanding, 
faith in the supreme consciousness 
(be it called brahman, Ishwar, God 
or whatever), and self-respect that 
does not impinge on other’s self- 
esteem In other words, Sahas- 


reproduced recently in Sakal, a Marathi 


daily, Pune, 19 September 1993, pp 3-6 


f dl See Sahastrabuddhe, op cit, pp 


trabuddhe reconstructs the basic 
principles of Hinduism in rational- 
secular terms and discovers 1n them 
an integral humanism that trans- 
cends ritual symbolism or even the 
pragmatism of power politics ?? 


It 1s only such living and vibrant 
values of life, which remain valid in 
sthal, kal and paristhiti 1e at all 
places, at all times and 1n all situa- 
tions, that make up a true religion. 
It was only when such exalting 
values were abandoned by most 
Hindus in favour of worshipping 
material forms and ritual perform- 
ances that the real decadence of the 
great Hindu religion actually began 
Sahastrabuddhe traces the decline of 
the Hindu tradition and civilization 
in this obsessive and meaningless 
titualism It 1s intriguing that the 
Sangh Parivar should have missed 
such a penetrating critique and 
brilliant construction of the secular- 
humanist ethos of Hinduism 


The three different constructs of 
Hinduism that have been discussed 
emanated from three great brah- 
min intellectuals from Maharashtra. 
However, one of them offered 
Hinduism as a philosophical cons- 
truct—a broad world-view—but 1n- 
sisted on the preservation of certain 
social structural features (four varnas 
and theories of karma and rebirth) 
as a precondition for 1ts sustenance 
The second attempted a political- 
ideological construct to provide a 
theoretical alternative to the two- 
nation theory and hence viewed 
Hinduism and Hindu unity as an 
effective tool of practical politics. 
The third gave a version of Hindu- 
ism, reconstructing it in rational 
secular terms and equating ıt with 
the supreme humanistic values that 
we must strive towards 


These three are only illustrations 
and do not subsume all possible 
‘upper caste perceptions’ of Hindu- 
ism They parttally endorse but also 
partially contradict each other It is 
a pity that such a great divergence in 
interpretations of Hinduism could 
not intellectually stimulate the pre- 
sent-day wheeler-dealers of Hindu- 
tva to initiate .a ‘discourse within” 
before setting out to redefine Indian 
nationalism on the hnes of ‘Hindu 
rashtra’. < - 


Pr 


12 Ibid, p 6 


The urban factor 


SUJATA PATEL 


URBAN social theorists, with very 
few exceptions, have rarely tried to 
fathom the intricate relationship bet- 
ween urbanization and communal- 
ism This, despite the fact that the 
Ministry of Home Affairs statistics 
on communal riots have alluded to 
this relationship, juxtapositioning 
the nature and extent of rioting in 
terms of the size of towns One of 
the few theorists who attempted to 
delineate the relationship between 
urbanization and the economic pro- 
cesses has been Asghar Al Engi- 
neer.! Since then, others like Gopal 
Krishna have commented on it? 
and ın a different way, Ratna Naidu 
draws attention to the urban roots 
of this question through her recent 
work? Urban economists, geogra- 
phers and sociologists have gene- 
rally bypassed or 1gnored the 1ssue 


Also, by discussing communalism, 
communal politics and communal 
violence as a peculiar manifestation 
of Indian subcontinental politics, 
commentators have sometimes,for- 


1 Asghar Ali Engineer, Communal 


Riots m Post-Independent India Sangam 
Books, Hyderabad, 1992 


2 Gopal Krishna, ‘Communal Vtolence 
in India A Study of Communal Distur- 
bances in India”, Economic and Political 
Weekly, 20 (2 & "3), 1985 - 


3 Ratna Naidu, Old Cities, New Predi- 
caments A Study of Hyderabad Sage 
Publications, New Delhi, 1990 
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gotten that most regions of Europe 
have experienced such collective 
violence as part of their birth as 
nations Urban collective violence 
in Europe during the 19th and 20th 
centuries reflected both the protest 
against the demise of the old regime 
and the demand for a place in the 
system of property and power that 
was being established in Europe 
during this period Communal vio- 
lence in India and the politics of 
communalism have to be analyzed 
within the context of emerging eco- 
nomic relationships peculiar to 
urban growth 1n India, the crisis of 
the nation, and specifically, of the 
distribution of property and power 
as ıt 15 manifested ın urban India 


I 


I. ıs now accepted by many 
commentators that the capitalist 
system has created a ‘segmented’ or 
‘differentiated’ labour market At 
any point of time ın the growth of 
capitalism, various sections of indus- 
try with a high capital ratio of plant 
to labour have demanded highly skil- 
led labour, paying high wages and 
other rewards and giving security of 
service At other points of time, 
another section of the industry with 
low capital ratio of plant to labour 
has provided low wages, disregarded 
security of service, ignored skills and 
training and made use of a rotating 
labour force. Thus workers have 
come to be graded in a hierarchy 
with respect to one another, garner- 
ing high awards 1n income, prestige 
and other privileges at the top and 
being unstable and insecure at the 
bottom A hierarchy of this kind 
can spread over the industry, a re- 
gion, even the world and can also 
get located within the settlement 
When this hierarchy becomes un- 
stable as a result of technological 
changes, pushing significant propor- 
tions of workers at the bottom, a 
crisis occurs 


However, ıt ıs not only this. diffe- 
rentiation or segmentation that 
determines the nature of labour 
hierarchy. Other than the wage 
nexus, workers are bound by ties of 
kinship, caste, locality and space 
and association If there are connec- 
trons to parents, siblings, and ex- 
tended- kin and jaat biradri, there 


` are relations with sardars, money- 
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lenders, workers, neighbours, youth 
clubs, sports associations like akha- 
das or kite-flying clubs Workers are 
not only ‘made’ as workers in their 
place of work—they extend and 
construct their relationships 1n terms 
of social networks as they live them 
ın jhuggis, jhopadpattis, pavements 
and slums 


dis social differences and dis- 
tances get heightened when those in 
power legitimize economic segmenta- 
tion of the workforce in terms of 
one cultural hierarchy, distinguish- 
ing them from one another and 
symbolically reproducing this dis- 
tinction through power distribution 
It ıs true that for its own growth, 
capitalism does not need to create 
differences and hierarchy between 
workers ın terms of kin, caste or 
religion Butitis also true, as we 
know through historical examina- 
tion, that the process of labour 
mobilization under capitalism does 
create these differences The nature 
of political organization and mana- 
gement of capitalism has over the 
years reconstituted these differences 
for its own end, that 1s, 1n terms of 
the way it has politically organized 
and defined representation and dıs- 
tribution of power In India, this 
has meant the way democracy and 
democratic power has become insti- 
tutionalized within colonialism and 
in post-colonial politics 


IT 


Identity formations (of all kinds) 
have been closely, but not entirely 
related to economic segmentation 
and differentiation. And these have, 
by and large, been constituted with- 
in the newly created settlements that 
colonialism constructed Urban set- 
tlements evolved from being merely 
administrative centres for the East 
India Company to centres of com- 
mercial and industrial growth, as 
part of colonialism's multilateral 
trade agreements like Bombay and/ 
or plantation settlements (as in 
Assam) which also attracted mig- 
rants from all parts of India It 
seems that identities got constituted 
when migrations occurred, as capita- 
lism reorganized the erstwhile pro- 
duction system in India’s different 
and differing eco-regions and mobi- 
lized the displaced labour in new 
settlements where the capitalist pro- 


cesses of organization of work were 
introduced We have thus had a 
varied and differentiated identity 
construction in the country’ because 
of regional differences, the nature of 
received skills that the labour has 
had, the differentiated organization 
of the community life it has had and 
the way ın which these sharp varia- 
tions have been integrated into the 
capitalist labour market 


Despite these variations economic 
segmentation need not necessarily 
heighten cultural segmentation. In 
fact, the nature of regionally diffe- 
rentiated communities could sharpen 
the differences 1n the construction of 
homogenous identities, rather than 
consolidate them Yet, over the last 
century anda half, we have seen 
the hierarchization of these identi- 
ties, first through the colonial state 
and then by the post-colomal state 
This hierarchization has also. involv- 
ed a homogenization of identities 
into distinct cognitive patterns: what 
1s a Hindu, what is a Muslim, what 
1s a brahman, thereby deliberately 
glossmg over the cultural, lived 
differences that constituted either 
the ‘Hindw’ or the ‘Christian’ or the 
‘Sikh’ 


I Irawati Karve* was one of the 
first to highlight the anthropological 
implications of this position, im re- 
cent times we have had much shar- 
per and politically clear. critiques of 
this position. The anthropologist, 
Bernard Cohn wrote a critical arti- 
cle on the nature of the Census and 
objectification 1n. South Asia He 
suggested that the Census, by asking 
questions about Indian hfe, family, 
religion, language literacy, caste, 
occupation, marriage and even 
diseases, used this information as a 
means of governing and thereby 
‘provided an arena for Indians to 
ask questions for themselves’ 5 For 
the colonial authorities, ‘caste and 
religion were the sociological keys 
to understanding the Indian people’® 
and ‘the principle of organization 
was to place caste (jatis) 1n the four 


4 Irawati Karve, Hindu Society An In- 


terpretation Deccan College, Poona, 1961 


5 Bernard Cohn, ‘The Census and Ob- 
Jectification ın South Asia”, ın Bernard 
Cohn, An Anthropologist Among the 
Historians and Other Essays Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New Delhi, 1987, p 230 


6. Ibid , p. 242. 


varnas or 1n categories of Outcastes 
and Aborigines’.” 


That the key to Indian society 1s 
caste or jati and that caste draws 
its meaning through Hinduism, 1s a 
position that has been part of the 
popular literate consciousness since 
the early 20th century In their zest 
to understand life and society, the 
Indian ‘middle classes’, as records 
show, have constantly used these 
definitions to understand contem- 
porary society, Certainly, if this was 
“the frame through which colonialism 
mirrored Indian society, the Indian 
nationalists were not very different 
Gandhi’s writings show his deep 
emotional commitment to these cate- 
gories inspite of his continuous 
interrogation of them Mainstream 
historians question this position, 
giving evidence of his active politi- 
cal involvement in constituting a 
pan-nattonal identity, 


However, the cognitive norms that 
determine his cultural frames had, 
by then, already been legitimized 
and the mediation that the colonial 
authorities had imposed on the 
‘rising’, ‘modern’, urban-based mid- 
dle classes had been accepted as that 
mirroring his own society. Witness 
Gandhi's comments to his son when 
the latter expressed his wish to 
marry a Muslim. Gandhi attested 
that the varnashramadharma conti- 
nues to be the principle by which 
all Hindus should behave. If this 
was the cognitive and cultural frame 
of reference for Gandhi, a decided 
modernist 1n comparison to others, 
opinions of the latter would be more 
severe And that this was so, seems 
to be clear from recent historical 
commentaries 


T... social categories thus be- 
came the framework ın understand- 
ing and defining the nature of 
society They formed the cultural 
world that mediated life experiences 
and gave meaning to society and 
organized it for individuals living 
in caste defined communities. It also 
became the means to identify and 
order the reality outside—as indivi- 
duals and groups encountered them 
in various kinds of interactions 
Slowly an entire cognitive system 
of knowledge grew, based as it was 
on colonially mediated principles of 
social categorization and legitimized 


7 lbid,p 243 


by rigorous use of empirical investi- 
gation which were conditional on 
these very assumptions 


While detailed historical investi- 
gation needs to be done to explore 
and understand the way social cate- 
gories were constructed and the way 
knowledge regarding society was 
built by the nationalists as being 
different from the British, there 
seems to be a fair amount of evi- 
dence to suggest that the first princi- 
ple of hierarchy was to distinguish 
between castes in terms of religion 
and through this classification cons- 
tructing the categories of ‘majority’ 
and ‘minority’? These categoriza- 
tions became significant once the 
nationalists decided to participate in 
the political process and accepted 
parliamentary democracy as a means 
of distributing political power. 


(m we now see a process 
through which these social categories 
become the base for political mobi- 
lization and thereby the means by 
which self-definitions are conceived 
by whosoever it affects Given that 
during the colonial period, these 
were limited to a strata which the 
British encouraged as ‘modern’, 
these self-definitions were restricted 
to them After universal franchise 
was accepted as a principle, these 
definitions became more and more 
universally accepted Certainly, they 
became the means of defining social 
networks, kin relationships and 
community boundaries Simultane- 
ously, the homogenization of reli- 
gion which defined what it was, its 
history® and attempts to define its 
culture 1n a clear-cut fashion helped 
1n building a social space for itself 
Attempts to reorganize the social 
world found success ın the newly 
emerging settlements of urban India 
And the fact that there was a con- 
tinuous increase in the urban popu- 
lation helped ın reorganizing these 
communities in this fashion 


DI 


To understand contemporary com- 
munal violence in urban India, it ts 
necessary to distinguish between 
traditional cities hke Ahmedabad or 





8 Romila Thapar, “Imagined Religious 
Communities? Ancient History and the 
Modern Search for a Hindu Identity”, in 
Romila Thapar, Interpreting Early India 
Oxford University Press, 1993 


Hyderabad or Old Delhi, and 
modern cities like Bombay. In both 
types of cities, space 1s perceived as 
territory definmg the community 
However, the processes through 
which this definition of space as ter- 
ritory has enolved are different In 
the old cities, historical traditions 
have been revived during the city’s 
organization as a modern settlement 
to redefine spatial locations of the 
community and make space coter- 
minus with territory For instance, 
in Ahmedabad, when the city was 
expanding beyond the walled city 
areas towards the other side of the 
Sabarmati river, caste and sub-caste 
based housing associations were 
organized making for caste-based 
housing colonies. 


This was possible because of the 
conscious use of received historical 
forms of spatial organization It 
seems that in pre-capitalist Ahmeda- 
bad, the Sultan encouraged settle- 
ments of communities in terms of 
occupations and as these were coter- 
minus to castes, the caste-based set- 
tlement of pols grew In modern 
times, in the prevailing ideology, 
where caste was perceived as deriving 
its basis from varna and still main- 
taining its exclusivity, settlements 
of various Hindu sub-castes living 
together in one residential locality 
have emerged 


I. completely new urban settle- 
ments, this process is not so clear, 
though there 1s some evidence that 
the British attempted to create a 
separate locality for the scheduled 
castes as they migrated to Bombay.® 
With boundaries of the new settle- 
ments changing rapidly, cities like 
Bombay which have seen an enor- 
mous increase of migrant population 
flow into the city, did not shape 
such a well-developed and well-defin- 
ed residential reorganization as in 
the earlier case What these cities did 
see was a mobilization of spatial- 
ly defined communities for political 
action through culturally revivalistic 
processes 
IV 


Many scholars investigating the 
contemporary crisis of Bombay have 


9 Gopal Guru, ‘The Political Economy 
of Dalit Segregation and Discrimination 
in Pre-Independence Bombay City’, Social 

Science Probings 4(1), 1987 
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remarked on the necessity to relate 
the slow and gradual decline of the 
Left trade union movement, the 
demise of the textile industry, the 
shift of Bombay from a manufactur- 
ing based city to a financial city and 
the growth of the Shiv Sena There 
is no doubt that communalism has 
been culturally reconstituted through 
the programmes put forward by the 
Shiv Sena But this has been possi- 
ble because of the shift of the work- 
ing population from manufacturing 
to service industries The technolo- 
gical changes that capitalist produc- 
tion has undergone in a city like 
Bombay has led to an economic 
crisis Not only has the working 
population been pushed into low 
wage, rotational and less privileged 
categories, but also the city is ab- 
sorbing all the natural increase of 
its population into this strata This 
has created insecurity as standards 
of living have increased, and space, 
a necessity for living, has become 
scarce Land and rent have become 
a means of capitalist accumulation, 
creating unequal opportunities for 
its access 


Te economic crisis of Bombay 1s 
part of the larger crisis that the 
country 1s facing The production 
system has changed its character, 
having outlined its earlier role The 
manner of surplus extraction institu- 
tionalized during the first few 
decades of the post-colonial period 
has also changed, bringing in new 
relationships and economic and poli- 
tical alliances These changes have 
not only been unable to reorganize 
labour in new economic activities 
but they have released it from exist- 
mg organized activities where ıt 
had security of service and higher 
wages 


It 1s inthis environment that com- 
munal oiganizations have found 
legitimacy For they have mobilized 
communities locality-wise, through 
youth clubs, religious festivals, pic- 
nics and other group activities All 
Shiv Sena shakhas are based in the 
slums, a recognition of the fact that 
a large part of the population now 
use their homes as their place of 
employment Also, since employ- 
ment 1s rotational], ıt ıs necessary to 
mobilize people who'are at a loose 
end, from their homes Social and 
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cultural activities have proliferated 
in the slums, giving a new dimen- 
sion to popular consciousness Pre- 
viously, the Ganesh festival was 
a home-oriented middle class affair 
But ever since the Shiv Sena took 
up organizing it in various slum 
communities, 1t has become one of 
the most important money-spinning 
festivals, with an inflationary 1mpact 
on the standard of living ın the city 


Mes Shiv Sena activities are 
organized on a grand scale This has 
its own consequences Tt increases the 
power of the Shiv Sena and its local 
leaders, who use it to. help the slum 
population gain entry into economic 
activities of a circulatory nature, 
such as protection rackets An orga- 
nization like the Shiv Sena has 
thrived because of the fundamental 
change that has occurred in the na- 
ture of the economy, a change by 
which land and land rent become 
part of the accumulation. process of 
the capitalist system Also, the new 
system gives premium to the pro- 
duction of all kinds of services to 
meet the consumption demands of 
the elite of that society 


M 


Historically, violence has been 
used as a means of protest or to de- 
mand political space Collective vio- 
lence in urban Europe was a protest 
against the demise of the old regime 
and it demanded that the people 
be given power in the new regime 
Culture became an important means 
for mobilizing people against the 
ruling groups Communal violence 
in India and communal culture 1s 
also a response, a reaction against 
the slow breakdown of a system and 
the inability of the ruling. groups to 
create a new one which can incorpo- 
rate the aspirations of all However, 
it 18 not a liberating force as 1t was 
in Europe but restrictive and nega- 
tive It attempts to construct the 
‘other’, an enemy, from among the 
working population It thus perpe- 
tuates the politics that justies the 
cognitive system of hierarchy built 
by the colonialists The fight against 
communalism is not only a fight 
against the state and the nature of 
the production system but also a 
fight against the knowledge system 
that we have received from the na- 
tionalist movement 


NN 


[he turning point 


KALPANA SHARMA 


ONE outcome of the communal 
riots that shattered Bombay between 
December 1992 and January 1993 is 
that the word ‘norma!’ has taken on 
a completely different connotation. 
Does ‘normal’ mean the absence of 
violence, of tension, of fear, of 
suspicion between communities? In 
that case, can Bombay ever be nor- 
mal agam? In any case, what is 
abnormal for one class of people is 
the daily reality for another For 
mstance, during those traumatic 
weeks in December 1992 and January 
1993, Bombay’s elite could not initi- 
ally understand the indifference of 
the police when the city was literally 
in flames Impressive delegations 
met Chief Minister Sudhakarrao 
Naik, urging him to order army 
intervention to save Bombay But 
such indifference or collusion of the 
police with those who are politically 
powerful, was nothing new for the 
poor slum dwellers 


Six months after the riots, what 
happened and why :t happened is 
stil] not entirely clear. It 1s evi- 
dent that this was not a riot 1n the 
traditional sense of the word, with 
two clearly 1denüfied groups clash- 
ing with one another Nor was ıt a 
pogrom throughout the city, as 
some have argued The events of 
those weeks reflected the complexity 
and heterogeneity of Bombay and 
were a combination of several fac- 
tors In some areas there was a riot, 
1n others a pogrom, in some, vendetta 
killings and personal scores were 


being settled, in others it was gang 
warfare None of this reduces the 
horror of what happened—on the 
contrary, 1t underscores it 


Although there were some over- 
whelming factors responsible for the 
scale of the violence, such as the 
indifference of the police or the 
active participation of Shiv Sena 
cadres, in each area there was a 
combination of elements that was 
unique to that locality Thus, in 
some localities one heard stories 
about neighbours helping each other, 
often hiding people who had been 
targetted for several days, regardless 
of their religion In other areas 
women told us that it was their 
neighbours and their children who 
turned on them while the police 
looked on In certain parts of the 
city, known criminal gangs backed 
one community, or under cover of 
the general chaos, carried out plan- 
ned murders 


While the events of 6 December 
1992 at Ayodhya were the trigger 
that let loose the blood-letting in 
Bombay, the processes that prepared 
the ground for it had begun several 
years earlier. One of these was the 
changes that were taking place in 
the economic structure of the city; 
the other was the communalization 
of its politics 


The gradual shift from manufac- 
turing to the service sector began 
more than a decade ago It accele- 
rated in the last decade, the turning 
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point being the textile strike of 1982. 
Furthermore, Bombay’s develop- 
ment plan, which forbade the instal- 
lation of new industries 1n the island 
city, also pushed new industrial 
units and additions to existing ones 
northwards and further inland The 
impact of this was evident in the 
distribution of population within the 
city, with the older wards in the 
island city showing a declining trend 
in population growth while a drama- 
tic escalation in numbers was seen 
inthe northern industrialized sub- 
urbs, particularly in the adjoining 
urban agglomerate of Thane 


ji growing informalization of 
the economy was matched by the 
unchecked growth of slum colonies 
Consequently, in the course of a 
decade, almost half the population 
was living in uninhabitable condi- 
tions, devoid of basic amenities 
According to official estimates, bet- 
ween 1976 and 1988 the number of 
people living in slums in Bombay 
grew from 2 8 million to 5 6 million 
The proliferation of slums symbo- 
lized a lack of governance Slum 
dwellers had to devise survival 
strategies, to take what they could 
from whichever source it came 
Their allegiance was determined by 
who could deliver the goods Asa 
result, they became captive vote 
banks for all political parties and 
fertile ground for the growth of the 
criminal-politician-police nexus 


In the Bombay of slums, the rule 
of law had broken down long before 
the riots The adversarial relation- 
ship between slum dwellers and the 
authorities, whether the police or 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
(BMC), was a fact of hfe And the 
loss of faith in the ability of the 
police to act as protector of the 
poor had already been reinforced 
through scores of small and big 
incidents over this period 


The lack of formal avenues for 
employment also forced many to 
turn to illegal businesses, particularly 
smuggling This was evident from 
the growth of the underworld in the 
city through the 1980s ‘under the 
benevolent gaze of the political big- 
wigs Not surprisingly, by the early 
1990s men with known underworld 
connections were elected to legisla- 
tive office 
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The political group that gained 
most from these changes in the city's 
economy was the Shiv Sena It had 
begun its campaign on the issue of 
jobs for Maharashtrians in. the late 
1960s Its anti-Dalit and anti-Muslim 
posture in later years did not detract 
from its promise to the unemployed 
that it would fight for jobs In fact, 
Shiv Sena shakhas, serving as social 
clubs and employment exchanges, 
became focal points in the lives of 
young, unemployed Hindu youth 
By 1992, ıt was estimated that the 
number of formal members of Shiv 
Sena shakhas exceeded that of Bom- 
bay's police force 


In the course of spreading its base 
across the city, the Sena developed 
a most effective form of communica- 
tion that was to prove pivotal 1n 
galvanizing its cadre during the 
riots This was the blackboard, posi- 
troned at strategic places outside 
every shakha office They carried 
simple messages, written in Hindi 
and Marathi, often in the form of 
direct exhortations from the Shiv 
Sena leader, Bal Thackeray Com- 
bined with the bush telegraph, this 
blackboard method proved to bea 
more potent form of communication 
than the print media 


d efficacy of this form of com- 
munication became clear after the 
events that took place 1n Jogeshwart 
Bast 1n the early hours of 8 January 
1993, when a family of eight was 
burnt alive The morning news- 
papers did not carry the news as the 
incident took place after most of 
them had closed Yet, by mud- 
morning people in different parts of 
Bombay already knew varying ver- 
sions. of what had happened By 
late afternoon, gangs of Shiv Sena 
youth had begun their systematic 
attacks on Muslim homes and 
establishments, an orgy of violence 
and arson that continued for four 
long days 


For years, many had presumed 
that the urban melting pot would 
break down differences of caste and 
religion Although the umty forged 
out of common hardships survived 
in some Bombay slums like Shanti- 
nagar in Dahisar, such instances 
were few and far between In the 
absence of a consistent state policy, 


the problems of urban survival had 
forced slum dwellers to turn to 
alternate centres of power This was 
fertile ground for all manner of 
groups working on the basis of 
sectarian interests like the Shiv Sena. 
The communal divide had thus 
already begun to be consolidated 
well before December 1992 


The growing stridency of the 
Hindutva campaign found its mark 
in some of the northern slums of 
Bombay ın 1990, when the first 
serious communal riots ın several 
years took place Jogeshwari, the 
very area which became the trigger 
for the January riots, was the scene 
of riots that year 


A sone: factor that had perhaps 
not been noticed, was the divide 
between slum-Bombay and high-rise 
Bombay In the past, there were 
some occasions when this 1ntolerance 
of the urban poor surfaced. During 
the emergency, for instance, the ‘us’ 
and ‘them’ syndrome manifested it- 
self 1n drawing room conversations 
of ostensibly liberal people who 
advocated mass sterilization for 
‘them’ because ‘they were breeding 
like rabbits and had to be control- 
led” At that time, however, the 
‘them’ applied to Hindus and Mus- 
lims alike. But in the course of 
the last decade, this too began to 
change Communal propaganda, 
particularly by the Shiv Sena, about 
how the Muslim clergy were dis- 
couraging family planning coupled 
with the visual reality of growing 
slums led to a honing down of the 
‘them’ concept to mean basically, 
the Muslim poor 


This separateness became accen- 
tuated in areas where the people 
who lived in buildings happened 
to be predominantly middle-class 
Hindus while those in the slum 
across the road were mainly Muslim. 
During ‘normal’ times, there was no 
overt conflict The slum dwellers 
and the building occupants coexis- 
ted, even if uneasily Many slum 
dwellers worked as domestics in 
these buildings The hutments also 
provided the middle-class residents 
a variety of other services by way of 
electricians or plumbers But once 
the communal fires were lit, it was 
clear where the battlelines would 
be drawn. 


The feeling of being outnumbered, 
or encircled, propagated by the 
communalists began to take con- 
crete form All of a sudden rational- 
ity went out of the window as high 
rise building residents began pre- 
paring to defend themselves against 
people who lived in temporary 
shelters Iron rods were bought, 
grill doors were installed, new secu- 
rity systems were put in place, and 
young men took turns at patrolling 
the building through the night All 
this in the belief that ‘they’—usually 
greatly outnumbered and living in 
terror of the police or Shiv Sena 
goons—would attack In such situ- 
ations, the fear that 1s introduced 
becomes a permanent part of the 
lives of people on both sides of the 
divide Apartment houses now have 
more security than ever before 
The names of residents are not dis- 
played at the entrance 


In the slums, while tension today 
has reverted to being associated with 
fights over water or some other 
amenity, the wariness is evident 
The shghtest sign of disturbance 
sends people scurrying into their 
homes This year, people in many 
slum colonies were apprehensive 
that there would be trouble again on 
15 August 


T. Bombay riots have perma- 
nently scarred this city ın several 
different ways The communal divide 
can no longer be wished away What 
is Worse 1s that the riots have con- 
vinced one section of the population 
that even at times of extreme crisis, 
the law will not come to their aid 

This 1s bound to have far-reaching 
repercussions They have also expos- 
ed the vulnerability of those who 
live at the mercy of the law enfor- 
cers, the urban poor Even at the 
best of times, they do not know 
when they will be evicted, when their 
slum will be demolished because- 
land ıs needed for other purposes, 
when the slumlord will decide to 
increase his ‘rent’, when the local 
havaldar will resolve to enhance his 
income and demand a higher ‘hafta’, 
In none of these cases do the poor 
have a choice They must pay up 
or move on As there is nowhere to 
move to, they pay 


Today, many poor people are 
desperate to move out not just be- 


cause of these chronic problems but 
more importantly, due to the added 
factor of communalism Suddenly, 
being a minority in a majority en- 
clave has taken on a new, more 
menacing air The riots proved that 
class loyalty does not override the al- 
legiance to community Being poor 
together 1s not enough any more 
Today, the God you worship decides 
whether your neighbour will defend 
you against attack or not This 
reality has forced many urban poor 
to look for ‘safer’ locations Not all 
have found them Some are still 
looking But the movement has 
begun, and it 1s taking place almost 
imperceptibly 


The full extent of such commu- 
nity-wise realignment of settlements 
will only be known the next time 
there 1s a clash, But it 1s already 
evident in some places, as in Pra- 
tiksha Nagar on Antop Hill Here 
the Muslim minority was viciously 
attacked by Shiv Sena mobs who 
knocked down their homes, destroy- 
ed and burned everything inside, 
vandalized the local mosque and 
raised a saffron flag on it When 
the terrified women and children 
were finally evacuated by the army, 
after two days and nights in the 
open, the people living 1n surround- 
ing buildings rained soda-water 
bottles on their heads 


Not one of the 317 Muslim fami- 
hes who lived in Pratiksha Nagar 
wants to return They were luckier 
than others because theirs was not 
a slum It was a transit camp built 
by the Maharashtra Housing Board 
(MHB) because their buildings in 
central Bombay were under repair 
Asaresult, the MHB had to pro- 
vide them alternative accommoda- 
tion in another Pratiksha Nagar in 
Oshiwara Here these families feel 
safe—unwittingly they have formed 
a small Muslim ghetto there 


Apart from the realignment of 
communities within slums, the dis- 
placement of certain communities 
from trades in which they specialize 
has also begun This has yet to be 
documented ın detail, but given that 
over one lakh people left Bombay 
during the January riots, and reports 
that several thousand have yet to 
return, such displacement is bound 
to have taken place 


According to a recent report in 
The Times of India (18 July 1993), 
60% of workers and artisans from 
U P , Bihar and Tamil Nadu had not 
returned to Dharavi, home to hund- 
reds of small enterprises This huge 
slum agglomerate has around 3,600 
garment units According to the 
report, many of these factories are 
now operating at half capacity, not 
only because they had lost orders 
but partly because of the shortage 
of skilled workers ‘Even if we get 
orders, most of our workers are too 
apprehensive to come back from 
their village’, one garment manufac- 
turer was quoted as saying Others 
complained of problems in obtain- 
ing credit because of the uncertainty 
associated with working out of 
Dharavi. 


The absence of credit has hit the 
small tradespeople most severely 
The loss of several weeks of sales 
has wiped out many entrepreneurs 
who operate on tiny profit margins 
For instance, many slums had scores 
of workers doing zarı, zardozi or 
beadwork Fear has driven many of 
them away and even their employers 
have been unable to recover from 
the losses incurred during those 
weeks 


Å part from the economic factors, 
a more serious outcome of the 
violence 1s the psychological scarring 
of thousands of children who were 
witness to untold brutality and vio- 
lence According to some reports, 
school attendance in Dharavi has 
dropped by 25% Referring to the 
polarization between communities, 
social workers in the area told a 
newspaper reporter (Sunday Obser- 
ver, 8 August 1993) ‘When we 
wanted to give our meetings a name, 
the children immediately got divided 
into two religious groups The Hin- 
dus wanted to call it progress and 
the Muslims unity They fought over 
it’ 


These are just. vignettes They do 
not tell the full tale The details of 
what actually happened in Decem- 
ber and January are still being col- 
lated and documented One such 
effort, recently completed, is by two 
retired. judges of the Bombay High 
Court Justices H Suresh and S M 
Daud have put togethera remark- 
able document, The People's Verdict, 
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under the auspices of the Indian 
People's: Human Rights Commis- 
sion, It records in considerable de- 
tail. the information they collected 
through 2,046 statements from 17 
different locations in Bombay 


The judges personally went to 
dreas affected by the riots to record 
the testimonies Asa result, many 
victims who might otherwise have 
been too afraid in the aftermath of 
the riots to testify, did so The 
judges found that ‘the overall trend 
of feelings on the part of the victims 
ıs that political parties and ‘‘goon- 
das” were responsible for causing 
disharmony as well as the actuai 
rioting’ However, while the docu- 
ment supports much of what was 
already reported in the local press 
during those weeks, ıt does not 
reveal what has happened since For 
that, another investigation will be 
required. 


The Bombay riots have perma- 
nently shattered the complacency of 
people living ın this city who always 
believed that such thmgs would never 
happen in Bombay Considered the 
epitome of a modern, industrial city 
moving into the 21st century, women 
are safer here on the streets than in 
any other city of an equivalent size, 
practically anywhere in the world 
The rich and poor live side by side, 
with only very few really exclusive 
enclaves for the better off 


All this has not vanished, but it 
has been dented Once the element 
of fear enters the picture, no one 
can feel safe anymore Even if the 
rich and poor are forced to coexist, 
knowing that they are mutually 
interdependent at a certain level, 
there is now unease and suspicion 
where previously there was tolerance 
And while earlier, communal groups 
like the Shiv Sena olny believed that 
the state government would not 
move against them, the riots have 
turned this belief into fact. 


-If the informalization of the eco- 
nomy continues to grow, and the 
state persists with 1ts present pattern 
of inequitable distribution of resour- 
ces, the alienation of a large section 
of the city's population' will be fur- 
ther reinforced In such a situation, 
it will require little more than a 
spark to start off another round of 
bloodletting. ' ; 


^ 
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Revivalism and Identity, 


Surat 99) 


GHANSHYAM SHAH 


at 


SOON after the demolition of the 
Babri Masjid in Ayodhya, Surat ex- 
perienced the worst communal carn- 
age in its history. Violence continued 
for five days on a large scale between 
7 and 11 December 1992 Thereafter, 
isolated instances of killing and riot- 
ing continued intermittently for near- 
ly four months. Curfew was only 
lifted from the city ın April 1993. 
But soon after, on the occasion of 
Ganesh 1mmersions on 29 September 
1993, riots erupted again in some 
areas of the city—particularly those 
which were relatively less affected in 
December. 


During this period the city was 
polarized, though not entirely, bet- 
ween Hindus and Muslims. À vocal 
and dominant section of the Hindus 
asserted loudly and repeatedly that 
they were nationalists, patriots and 
protectors of Indian albeit Hindu 
sanskriti 1e culture and heritage, 
and that the Muslims were foreig- 
ners, pro-Pakistanis, traitors and 
anti-secular There was also a coun- 
tering voice, but it was low, diffused 
and somewhat diffident Most of 
the Muslims were on the defensive, 
though a small section was militant 
‘and refused to accept the imposition 
of values and tactics of the militant 
majority community. 


This was not peculiar to Surat 
Nor was that city unaffected by the 
anti-Muslim campaign launched by 
Hindu bigots before December 1992 
But there was no polarization and 
the minority community did not 
feel as insecure as they felt in 
December and thereafter In fact, 
both the people and the administra- 
tion complacently believed that com- 
munal riots would not take place in 
Surat But they were wrong  Riots 
occurred despite the overall econo- 
mic prosperity of the city 


Gujarat entered the phase of com- 
munal violence in the late 1960s 
Large-scale Hindu-Muslim riots took 
place in many cities in 1969 But 
Surat, which was then enterihg the 


threshold of economic growth, could 
at that time keep away from the 
frenzy. Art silk.powerloom weaving 
and diamond eutting and polishing 
industries made the city boom 1n the 
next two decades The twelfth largest 
city in the country, its population 
increased from 4 71 lakhs in 1971 to 
14 98 lakhs m 1991 


Tos Surat 1s a paradise for the 
decentralized sector It 1s one of the 
largest centres in the world for 
powerloom production of synthetic 
fibre fabrics, mainly nylon and 
polyester Following the Mahalano- 
bis model, the second plan provided 
a key role to village and small-scale 
units on a decentralized basis in 
consumer goods industries Certain 
excise duty concessions were granted 
on powerloom cloth vis-a-vis mull 
cloth in the late 1950s? With this 
policy, the powerloom sector which 
has been the city’s traditional indus- 
try grew ata phenomena! rate 


The textile strike of Bombay led 
by Datta Samant m the early 1980s 
also contributed to its growth The 
number of looms increased from 
25,488 in 1980 to nearly two lakhs 
in 1990.2 Today, they are estimated 
to be 2 5 lakhs, though the industry 
is now facing recession The owners 
of the looms are both Hindus and 
Muslims, local as well as non- 
Gujaratis 


Dyeing and processing factories 
also multiplied in Surat after 1970 
According to a recent study, the 
production of gray cloth totalled 
12,600 lakh metres in 1983-84 ‘But 
the reported production was only 
3975 lakh metres for the year, which 
1s approximately only 32% The 
impression 1s that a part of the 
production ıs not reported for the 
simple reason of tax evasion (to be 





1 Mridula Eapen, ‘Decentralised Sector 
m Textile Industry A Note’ Economic 
and Political Weekly, 12 (39), 24 Septem- 
ber 1977 


2 With regard to protection and 1ncen- 
tive to the decentralized sector, Eapen 
observes, “While powerloom production 
rose from about 1,050 milhon metres in 
1964 to 1,800 million metres in 1974, 
handloom cloth output registered a small 
increase of about 150 million metres 
Growth 1n cloth production in the decen- 
tralized sector has mainly come from the 
powerloom units and all available evi- 
dence points to the fact that the growth 
of unauthorized powerlooms has far ex- 
ceeded that of authorized looms °> Ibid 


precise, excise duty)? Reported 
under-production 1s also linked with 
illegal use of electricity, non-pay- 
ment of excise duty and blatant 
violation of labour laws 


It 1s well known that these entre- 
preneurs work hand-in-glove with 
the underworld, police and excise 
as well as octroi departments The 
factory owners pay sopari (broker- 
age) to gang leaders who manage to 
bring yarn into the city without pay- 
ing any octroi, and smuggle fabrics 
outside the factory without paying 
any excise duty These gangsters are 
also used against labourers when- 
ever they demand legal rights Weav- 
ing, dyeing and processing units 
generate huge amounts of black 
money 1n the city 


Sarat 1s also one of the largest 
diamond cutting and polishing cen- 
tres in the country An unorganized 
small-scale industry, it began in. the 
city during the late 1950s with 100 
units employing 500 persons With 
the formation of the Gems and Jew- 
ellery Export Promotion Council 1n 
1966, increased demand for diamond 
instead of gold and cheap labour in 
Western markets led to a swelling in 
the numbers both of the units and 
the workers they employed At pre- 
sent, there are about 10,000 units 
with more than one lakh workers 


However, for a while between 
1989 and 1991, the industry witnes- 
sed a downward trend due to a drop 
1n demand for polished diamonds in 
foreign markets The import of 
rough diamonds went down from an 
average of about 59 crore carats 
per month in 1989-90 to 37 crore 
carats per month in 1990-91, result- 
ing in the closure of several units 
This did create a lot of tension in the 
city And though the situation 1m- 
proved in the following year, it did 
not revert back to the 1989-90 level 
Currently, it is agam showing a 
downward trend. and social tension 
as a result of fluctuation an the in- 
dustry continues to manifest itself in 
different forms in the city’s life 


The Jain Vanias of north Gujarat 


who had been in the business of 


3 Santa Agrawal, Women, Work and 
Industry A Case Study of Surat Art Silk 
Industry, PhD Thesis (unpublished), 
Department of Economics, South Gujarat 
University, Surat, 1992 


T 


> 


jewellery for many years, were the 
pioneers ofdiamond units Patıdars 
from both Saurashtra and Surat 
district entered the industry in the 
1980s, Those from Saurashtra form 
the single largest group of diamond 
unit owners. A small number of 
Muslims (around 3%) also own units. 
As many as 80% of the entrepre- 
neurs as well as workers have enter- 
ed the industry through caste and 
kinship ties 


Like powerloom units the majority 
of diamond units (64%) are small, 
employing less than ten workers 
There is alsoa bhagla system 16 
divisions to avoid implementation of 
the Factory Act Concealed employ- 
ment in the industry 1s widespread to 
*economise on labour costs’ or ‘to 
circumvent the labour laws’ or to 
avoid giving the workforce ‘statutory 
benefits and to keep them submis- 
sive’ é 


The workers in the powerloom 
industry belong to different regions 
such as UP, Maharashtra, Orissa 
and Andhra Pradesh, and come 
from different social group— Hindus 
as well as Muslims, Dalits, tribals 
and other backward castes. Com- 
pared to them the workers of dia- 
mond industry are socially more 
homogenous, as a majority of them 
belong to Saurashtra and north 
Gujarat and are of the Patidar caste 
Though tbere are a few Muslims 
from Saurashtra or the city, it 1s 
difficult to find a non-Gujarati dia- 
mond worker The majority of them 
live in chawls on Varachha Road, 
which was a major trouble spot dur- 
ing the riots 


Workers in the diamond as well as 
powerloom industries do not receive 
fixed wages Piece rates depending 
upon output are paid Working 
hours are therefore not fixed, 
nor is there any earned holiday 
Income therefore depends on the 
number of hours worked Most 
workers (9495) earn less than Rs 


1500 per month, although highly 


4 SP Kashyap and RS Tiwari, Shap- 
mg of Diamonds in Surat An Inquiry into 
Some of its Passas (Facets) (mimeo), Sar- 
dar Patel Institute of Economic and Social 
Research, Ahmedabad, 1982 


5 Biswaroop Das, Socio-Economic Study 
of Slums in Surat City, Centre for Social 
Studies, Surat, 1993 I have reanalyzed 
data related to wages 1n different sectors 
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skilled ones in both industries do 
-earn more than Rs 3000 But their 
number is very insignificant, the 
majority of them being temporary or 
casual A study carried out in the 
1980s reveals that, ‘Except for 8% 
permanent workers, the rest are for- 
ced to work as temporary (18%) or 
casual (74%) hands Incidences of 
"temporary" workers with decade 
long service are not uncommon In 
fact, the medium duration of the 
current jobs held by the respondents 
1s about three years but 92% of the 
textile labour force is deprived of 
the statutory benefits of permanent 
workers That may be the apparent 
reason for frequent change of units 
by the workers And besides the 
‘voluntary mobility of the workers 
for better conditions of work and 
wages, at least 36% of them were 
fired one or more times by their 
‘employers without any prior notice 
and adequate compensation 6 


Besides those engaged in these two 
industries, a large number of people 
earn their livelihood by doing. odd- 
jobs Nearly 50% of the households 
in the slums depend on such jobs 
Many ‘who have succeeded in enter- 
ing the city labour market—especial- 
ly in tts "informal" sector, had to 
move from various stages of “un” 
and “under” employment to mainly 
jobs of hawking and vending’ ” They 
move essentially at a horizontal level, 
between petty and marginal self- 
employed occupations Still, high 
economic growth m the informal 
sector does provide some kind of 
job to all those who seek work 
People do not sleep on an empty 
stomach 1n Surat Which 1s why the 
city has attracted such a large num- 
ber of immigrants 


A cosmopolitan city, the popula- 
tion of Surat comprises over 15% 
Muslims and around 3% Jains, 
Buddhists, Christians and Parsees 
The Muslims are local as well as 
from other parts of Gujarat and the 
country So are those that belong to 
other religious groups except Par- 
sees More than 40% of the.popu- 
lation 1s immigrant roughly 24% 


are non-Gujaratis and 18% Gujara- 


6 South Gujarat University, Working 
and Living Conditions of the Surat Textile 
Workers A Survey, South Gujarat Univer- 
sity, Surat, 1984 


7 Das, op. cit 


Revivalism and Identity 


tis They have come to the city over 
the last three or four decades and 
do not claim to be Suratis 

Though expansion of economic ac- 
tivities does not allow any one com- 
munity to monopolize occupations, 
caste, as well as regional and religious 
linkages operate extensively Occu- 
pations such as diamond cutting and 
polishing, zarı embroidery, dyeing 
and processing of textile cloth are 
controlled by certain communities 
Entry 1n the powerloom industry is 
largely through jati or jamat and 
kinship ties via region Traders and 
manufacturers often get divided into 
Gujaratis and non-Gujaratis ın mtra- 
trade organizations At the same 
time, social divisions on the basis of 
place of origin are also maintained 
m Surat 


Bus between Hindus and 
Muslims prevalent in Uttar Pradesh 
(UP) Maharashtra or Saurashtra 
persist here as well In a post-riot 
study we found that a Hindu from 
UP referred to himself as a UP - 
wala, but Muslims from the same 
region insisted on being identified as 
Muslims Caste Hindus from Saura- 
shtra called themselves Kathiawadis 
or Saurashtrians, but Muslims from 
the same region identified them- 
selves as Muslims against Hindus 
While maintainmg their caste divi- 
sions, they join vertically in their 
imagined community with each other 
as Hindus and Muslims 


Capital and labour involved in the 
decentralized sector move along the 
lines of traditional social formations 
in which primordial loyalty and 
interpersonal bonds have an edge 
over impersonal, contractual rela- 
tionships But the traditional confi- 
guration 1s no longer that primordial, 
as it functions ina village economy 
The scale of the decentralized sector 
in an urban setting like Surat impin- 
ges upon segregated, interpersonal 
relationships In the course of time, 
as labour moves from one segment 
to another within the informal sec- 
tor, it does not necessarily confine 
mterpersonal relationships with kith 
and kin or endogamous units 


Simuarly capital, including the 
self-employed such as factory pro- 
prietors, powerloom owners, brokers, 
commission agents and traders enter 


into business relationships with 
others— e other than the members 
of the gaum or community. Besides. 
the market and migration, média 
and urban dwelling expose people 
to experiences beyond thé primor- 
dial unit Some kind of desire for a 
new identity—perhaps to be diffe- 
rent or more than what one is— 
begins to take root 1n them 


Expanding the circumference of 
qaum or jatııs the easiest way of 
meeting changing needs Several 
types of caste associations have come 
into existence They operate at two 
levels. Some of them are confined to 
endogamous jati relationships But 
there are associations of clusters 
of castes with similar status and/or 
belonging to the same region For 
mstance, the Kanabis from Saura- 
shtra who came to the city through 
kith and kin relationships and who 
now prefer to be called Patidars 
have formed the Saurashtra Patidar 
Mandal Kanabis of different social 
divisions are members of this orga- 
nization 


Many other castes of varying sizes 
have formed similar associations 
They organize get-togethers and 
provide a platform for arranging 
social functions, particularly mar- 
riages, in which caste members from 
different areas and status meet each 
other on an equal footing Some 
associations, depending upon size 
and funds also help needy caste 
brethren with money for education 
and health care Politically ambitious 
persons of the caste use its platform 
or banner to bargain with political 
parties and also to mobilize suppor- 
ters 


P oliticians whose primary support 
base ıs the qaum and who endorse 
communal politics as a legitimate 
form for mobilization, invoke or arti- 
culate the identity of the members, 
emphasizing their common interests 
and the need for unity and organi- 
zation For them, the qaum' is a 
basic category for social division. It 
1s argued that internal differences— 
if they exist —within. the gaum are 
artificial, false and the result of the 
degeneration of the social system. 
The gaum leaders—traditional as 
well as modern—repeatedly induce 
this ideology with periodic emotion- 
al and sentimental reminders of the 


need to preserve abru 1e prestige 
and status, and/or dharma of the 
qaum for development 


These idioms are not alien to the 
members as they are inculcated in 
them from childhood And their 
day-to-day experiences to a large ex- 
tent confirm what 1s told to them by 
the ideologues of the gaum Jobs or 
information about new opportunities 
are often obtained through linkages 
of caste and kinship. The members 
of the zatı provide them security and 
help during small and big crises 
And they realize that if a person 
from their qaum 1s 1n government 
office, ıt ıs easier to get their work 
done Feelings of ‘we’ and ‘they’ 
are therefore reinforced 


At another level, the notion of 
qaum gets extended to include all 
those who claim to be followers of 
the same religion Though religious 
beliefs and value systems vary, the 
perceived commonality of symbols, 
rituals and beliefs tends to persuade 
the followers to believe in the ‘we’ 
Caste associations often confine this 
sense of *we' to their own members 
They also occasionally contest the 
status of other castes But while 
doing so, they simultaneously carry 
on the brahmanical ideology, reite- 
rating unity in the social system 
through rituals, symbols, idioms and 
discourse 


M 


A: the macro level, it has been a 
project of the socio-religious reform 
movement and nationalist ideology 
since the mid-19th century, to jointly 
or separately, evolve and/or legiti- 
mize new formations of the gaum 
According to them, Jati divisions are 
aberrations or degenerations from 
the ideal system and therefore re- 
dundant Hindu communalists have 
hyacked this project and converted 
1t 1nto a mega-project of Hindu na- 
tionalism For them Hindu is qaum 
and qaum is rashtra 1e nation It 
is argued that Hinduism is not a 
religion or sect, but a sanskriti 
which encompasses all castes and 
excludes particularly Muslims and 
Christians. 


But the project consists not just 
of simply creating the Hindu iden- 
tity, but also simultaneously invok- 
ing the belief of being superior by 
denigrating the others. In their leaf- 


lets, booklets, newspaper articles, 
public lectures and street-corner gos- 
sip, Hindu communalists held the 
Muslims responsible for the weak- 
nesses and ills of the Hindu samaj 
In this brand of nationalism, Hindus 
are protectors of the nation, its 
integrity and sovereignty. They are 
patriots, tolerant and broad-minded 
The others whose holy land is else- 
where, are accused of being aliens 
and traitors 


I. is asserted that during crises, 
Mushms can go to Mecca or 
Medina or to other Muslim states, 
but Hindus have only India to live 
in A sense of msecurity through 
well-planned propaganda is being 
created among the Hindus, that they 
will be reduced to a minority in 
their homeland vis-a-vis the Muslims 
who do not control their population 
and who are also supported by Mus- 
lims of other countries. In a widely 
circulated booklet Hindu Rastra 
published by the VHP, Muslims, 
Christians and Sikhs are accused of 
being secessionists The Muslims are 
particularly accused of bemg un- 
patriotic they insult the national 
flag, call Bharat Mata a witch, fly 
the foreign flag, set fire to the Cons- 
titution, object to Vande Mataram, 
Instigate riots, break temples, and 
rejoice when India Joses to Pakistan 
in cricket 


The same arguments are repeated 
in various forums During and after 
the riots in Surat, Hindu communal- 
1st organizations appealed to Hindus 
to boycott Muslims and stop buying 
from them Thus, for the proponents 
of Hindu rashtra, communal cons- 
ciousness equals nationalist cons- 
ciousness Nationalist ideology with 
a variety of meanings and historical 
anecdotes—real or imaginary—has 
dominated discourse not only in the 
streets, but also in intellectual forums 
and on political. platforms for the 
last several decades It provides an 
identity beyond kinship and local- 
zed qaum, a sense of security to 
hang on to ın the wilderness of 
urban life 


The spectrum of communal cons- 
ciousness 1s complex, fluctuating and 
wide It 1s widespread in Surat 
though its intensity. varies? For 


8. In order to understand the various 


dimensions of communal consciousness, 


many, qaum is caste, whichis the 
first and primary unit of identity 
In gaums, inter-personal relations 
are closed At the same time, there 1s 
a felt continuity between jati and 
religious community, the latter be- 
ing seen as an extension of the for- 
mer 


But despite all efforts to unite the 
Hindus, a majority still do not see 
gaum and nation as being synony- 
mous Nor do they subscribe to the 
superiority of their own gaum over 
others, or perceive a. contradiction 
of mterests between themselves and 
the others—particularly Muslims 
They do not see all problems of the 
country in communal terms Neither 
do they subscribe to communal vio- 
lence 


However, thanks to the ideologi- 
cal campaign of the Sangh Parivar, 
and an absence of alternative 1deo- 
logy, opportunities or political ac- 
tion, a small but not insignificant 
section (nearly one fourth of the 
population) has an intense commu- 
nal consciousness concomitant with 
the ideology of nationalism Such 
persons are found in all castes and 
economic strata, though the most 
articulate are from the middle class, 
particularly the professionals and 


. college-educated 


Í. communalized politics, people 
with low communal consciousness 
are passive and generally keep their 
distance from communal violence 
and hate campaigns They also see 
through the power games politicians 
play by rousing communal passions 
At the same time, they are suscepti- 
ble to the hysteria created and 
monitored by agent provocateurs 
They become vulnerable when rum- 
ours spread that the ‘others’ have 
instigated riots, or killed and/or 
molested their women folk or are 
coming with arms to attack them 
In an emotionally charged at- 
mosphere, some of the communally 
passive persons begin to lend sup- 
port to rioters not necessarily out 
of hatred but out of a need for self- 
defence and security This 1s then 
what happened in Surat during the 
December riots which reinforced 
communal polarization 





I carried out a survey of a cross-section 
of society We interviewed 723 persons 
in May-June 1993 
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Communalism and the limits i 


of enlightenment 


AMIYA KUMAR BAGCHI 


MANY of our leadıng commenta- 
tors and political and social activists 
characterize the inhuman and des- 
tructive outcome of communal vio- 
lence and ethnic hatred as ‘medieval 
barbarism’ Against “medieval bar- 
barism’ 1s counterposed modernity— 
supposedly the product of the (Euro- 
pean) Enhghtenment In contrast, 
Adorno and Horkheimer, survivors 
of the horrors of Nazism, writing 1n 
the middle of the Second World 
War saw Nazism as the product of 
‘the indefatigable self-destruction of 


enlightenment’ ! 


In their way of looking at the 
Enlightenment, with the enlightened 
outlook, ‘What was different 
equalized That ıs the verdict which 
critically determines the limits of 
possible experience The identity of 
everything with everything else 1s 
paid for tp that nothing may at the 
same time be identical with itself 
Enlightenment dissolves the injustice 
of the old inequality—unmediated 
lordship and mastery—but at the 
same time perpetuates it in universal 
mediation, in the relation of any 
one existent to any other 
were given their individuality as 
unique in each case, different to all 
others, so that 1t might all the more 
surely be made as any other But 


] Theodor Adorno and Max Horkhei- 

* mer, Dialectic of Enlightenment, 
' published as Dialektik der Aufklarung, 
New York, 1944, Enghsh edition, Verso, 


London, 1979, p xi 
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because the unique self never wholly 
disappeared, even after the liberalis- 
tic epoch, the Enlightenment has 
always sympathized with the social 
impulse The unity of the manipulat- 
ed collective consists in the negation 
of each individual for individuality 
makes a mockery of the kind of 
society which would turn all indivi- 
duals to the one collectivity The 
horde which so assuredly appears in 
the organization of the Hitler Youth 
is not a 1eturn to barbarism but the 
triumph of repressive equality, the 
disclosure through peers of the 
parity of the right to injustice '? 


Adorno and  Horkheimer, of 
course, talked only about the Euro- 
pean, post-Thomist Enlightenment. 
But they were wise enough to know 
that Giambattista Vico had already 
traced many of the concepts of the 
Enlightenment to the Athenian mar- 
ket-place, where *they reflected witb 
equal clanty the laws of physics, 
the equality of full citizens. and the 
inferiority of women, children and 
slaves Language itself gave what 
was asserted, the conditions of domi- 
nation, the universality that they 
had assumed as the means of inter- 
course of a bourgeois society’ ? 


Many concepts of the Enlighten- 
ment, of the postulation of the theo- 


2 Ibid, pp 12-13 


3 Ibid, p 22 


ra, 


retical equality of human beings on 
condition that they should in. prac- 
tice remain unequal, and the ım- 
pulse towards formalization, towards 
the finding of unity in godhead 
among thousands of totemic symbols 
(of the snake, the monkey, the ele- 
phant or the bear) can be found in 
the Buddhist texts and the Upani- 
shads But the European Enlighten- 
ment remains important for us 
because it was the penumbra of 
the thinking that re-moulded the 
state apparatus in India under the 
British and after And that sought, 
much less successfully, also to trans- 
form society into the kind of unifor- 
mity of subjugation in freedom that 
bourgeois society 1s built upon Even 
when classical texts bearing on the 
Indian Enlightenment were invoked, 
they were generally seen through the 
prism of the European Enlighten- 
ment (It is not an accident in this 
context that the only Indian texts of 
Enlightenment that have seeped into 
the consciousness of the modern, 
educated Indian are almost always 
pre-Islamic in character, although 
as Sumit Sarkar has documented, 
many of the ideas that went into 
the shaping of Rammohun Roy’s 
thought were explicitly Islamic in 
origin) 


Tie impulses towards a pervasive 
Enlightenment were thwarted not 
only because of its self-destructive 
nature, as Adorno and Horkheimer 
have claimed, but also because the 
authors of modern Indian texts of 
Enlightenment were severely exclu- 
sionary ın intention and ın practice 
Many of them saw themselves as 
bearers of the European mantle 
and distanced themselves as much 
as possible from the superstition- 
prone, dirt-laden (although not ‘un- 
washed’) Indian masses Many of 
them wanted, in the name of Order 
and Progress (the slogan of the 
Comtean Positivists) to revive a 
hierarchical order, with the Enligh- 
tened as the New Brahmans 5 Few of 


them wanted to get rid of that bed- 


4 Sumit Sarkar, ‘Rammohun Roy and 
the break with the past’ 1n V C Joshi (ed ) 
Rammohun Roy and the Process of Moder- 
nization in India, Vikas, Delhi, 1975, pp 
46-63 

5 Jasodhara Bagchi, 'Order and Pro- 
gress the Reception of Comtean Positi- 
vism in Nineteenth Century Bengal’ 
(forthcoming in the Festschrift for R K 
Dasgupta) 


rock of religious obscurantism—the 
landlords and the native princes 


T.. fight against hierarchy and 
inequality had been waged through- 
out Indian history ın the name of 
new religions, and in the name of 
Bhakti The recorded history of 
these fights stretches from the times 
of Mahavira and Gautama Buddha 
down to the so-called obscure reli- 
gious sects of colonial India, The 
standard ploy of the established reli- 
gions and especially the top dogs of 
that congeries of beliefs and prac- 
tices which 1s now known as Hin- 
duism, was to ignore, then repress 
and finally incorporate the revered 
figures 1n these protest movements 
as new icons in an expanded hier- 
archy of saints, pirs and gods With 
very few exceptions, the English- 
educated Enlightened only poured 
scorn on the superstitions, or m 
their eyes, even scandalous, practices 
of these submerged protest move- 
ments, refusing to recognize their 
genuine impulses towards equality 
and freedom from social oppression 


I would maintain that once the 
ideas of freedom and equality have 
been expressed openly, they crop up 
in unlikely places and often in un- 
familiar garbs The modern capitalist 
globalization unleashed the freedom 
of the market place, only to place 
restraint on the freedom of indivi- 
duals—except as free sources of 
labour power The continual striving 
of the state apparatus was both to 
create free private property and 
liberate deliverers of Jabour power 
and to put restraints upon the latter 
so that they would serve the ends of 
property in a disciplined manner 
But since people are not cogs ina 
machine, they have also striven 
throughout the history of imposed 
anonymity on the ‘masses’ to retain 
their identity, or to create new 
identities, where the ‘I’ is not just 
another letter, 1n millions. of letter- 
presses containing the roman alpha- 
bet In finding their identities they 
generally had to differentiate them- 
selves from the others, and often 
from one specific ‘other’ in a parti- 
cular historical context 


As Rabindranath Tagore said in 
an essay (published in 1912) in 
which he tried io define his own 
identity as a Brahmo Hindu, or a 


Hindu Brahmo, ‘Every identification 
Creates its own problems IfI say I 
am nobody, then at once I diffe- 
rentiate myself from a person who 
wants to describe himself as a parti- 
cular somebody And from that 
alone I can get into a violent conflict 
with him (her) There 1s an essenttal 
separation between what I am and 
what Jam not—every identity bears 
the stigma of that separation’ * The 
organization of society along capita- 
list lines seeks to abolish all such 
identities or render them irrelevant 
because they interfere with the full 
commoditization of human beings 
as labour power When the market 
society has sought to abolish the 
identities of nominally free human 
beings, they have sought to recover 
them as part ofa collectivity desig- 
nated as a religious community, a 
linguistic group or an ethnic aggre- 
gate and often sacrificed their free- 
dom 1n order to attain that goal 


Pus can have freedom or iden- 
tity only when they exist So people 
also strive for security, for survival 
As modern capitalism gradually 
built up the technologies and the 
sciences needed to make human 
beings more secure against the rava- 
Bes of nature, i£. unleashed new 
sources of insecurity through the 
working of the market-place 


The industrializmg countries of 
Europe built up systems of social 
insurance, institutions. for control- 
ling the poor while assuming the 
responsibility for their survival. and 
patriarchal strategies for disciplining 
the workers even outside their work- 
place” Even then France and Eng- 
land were racked with social and 
political conflicts throughout the 
second half of the eighteenth and 
first half of the nineteenth century, 
conflicts that led to revolutions in 
France and savage criminal laws in 
England, along with the first moves 


towards the expansion of the electo- 


6 Freely translated from Rabindranath 
Tagore, ‘Atmaparichay’ (in Bengali), Tat- 
vabodhini Patrika, Baisakh 1319 BS, re- 
printed in Rabindra Rachanabal:, Vol 18, 
Visva-Bharati, Calcutta, 1351 BS, p 454 


7 For studies of the intellectual back- 
ground ol institutions of social insurance 
and social control in modern Europe, see 
(G Burchell, C Gordon and P Miller 
(eds ), The Foucault Effect Studies in. Go- 
vernmentality (with two Jectures by and 
an interview with Michel Foucault), Har- 
vester Wheatsheaf, London, 1991 
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rate for the parliament With all 
their later institution-building of the 
welfare state, racism and inter-ethnic 
violence have become endemic fea- 
tures in many west European coun- 
tries 


I. the ex-colonial, non-socialist 
countries of the third world, the state 
had never attempted to build up sys- 
tems of social] insurance except for 
the privileged few They were re- 
garded as a luxury for a poor 
country and as a hindrance in the 
international competitive rat-race in 
which the feeble bourgeoisie of these 
countries had to make a headway 
The few exceptions to this generalı- 
zation such as Sri Lanka and Costa 
Rica have whittled down systems of 
public provisioning 1n the 1980s But 
for most of the ex-colonial countries 
the 1950s and 1960s were decades of 
hope, when the rich would get richer, 
and the poor would become notice- 
ably less poor — through growth of 
incomes, spread of education, exten- 
sion of health services — and all 
would benefit through growth of 
employment 


The 1980s and the 1990s have 
been, by contrast, years of despair 
Modern industries built up under 
protective walls and often with obso- 
lete technologies have fallen prey to 
the gale of international competition 
and the savagery of recession Tradi- 
tional industries have lost their 
clientele, their raw materials and 
often the very spaces they operated 
in. While population growth, nuclea- 
rization and disintegration of fami- 
lies are adding to the labour force, 
often at the rate of 3% per year, 
employment growth—-whether in the 
formal sector, or ın the much-heral- 
ded but meanly exploitative, infor- 
mal sector—has practically come 
down to zero 


At the same time, all the world 
over, a section of the rich has con- 
tinued to get richer, mostly from 
speculation in stock markets, 1n real 
estate, by wheeling and dealing in 
Third World assets which are traded 
for a song as repayment of debt, 
and by asset-stripping in sunset 
industries inthe USA, UK, or 
very recently, the ex-socialist count- 
ries of eastern Europe The authori- 
tative annual report of the Bank for 
International Settlement which 1s not 
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known for an excessiye concern for 
the welfare of the poor, has recorded 
the inter-country and intra-country 
growth in inequality over the 1980s 
because it affects the health of the 
world economy ® 


It would be simplistic to attribute 
the rise in communal and ethnic 
violence to the developments on the 
economic front alone Ideologies of 
domination have been present ın the 
consciousness of the privileged, em- 
bodied in social practices, and re- 
enacted daily in religious rituals and 
ceremonies, in all Third World 
countries These ideologies have 
been deliberately manipulated, sys- 
tematized and inculcated in Hitler 
Youth-style cadres in countries as 
different as Iran and India But such 
efforts have yielded their poisonous 
harvest generally in periods of eco- 
nomic disarray and large-scale dıs- 
content among the poor The people 
who have acted as manipulators 
have been either the up and. coming 
nouveau riche, 1n search of political 
power without responsibility to the 
poor, the declining rich hoping to 
retain positions of dominance and 
recover lost glory through political 
mobilization, or the remnants ofa 
dominant Jandlord class hoping to 
transform one kind of wealth and 
power into another kind of wealth 
and a new base of political power 


I. consonance with the dominant 
trend of exclusionary and forever in- 
complete Enlightenment, the Hindu 
fundamentalist yuppies, for 1ns- 
tance, would be votaries of Lord 
Hanumana and Lord Rama, drink- 
ing Coca Cola, munching Uncle 
Chips, masticating gum and deman- 
ding fat dowries in marriage and 
glorying in their own aplomb and 
fidelity to tradition The Saud: rulers 
are descendants of the reformist 
Wahabis and the most important 
alles of the USA 1n the Arab 
world, though the U S.A 1s the most 
powerful supporter of a Zaonist- 
controlled Israel 


The mobilized masses in these 
deadly games of power mainly come 
from among the ranks of the dispos- 
sessed, especially in urban areas. 


They are often ill-paid mercenanies 


8 Bank for International Settlements, 
63rd Annual Report, Basle (Switzerland), 
1993, Chapter 1 


involved in drug contraband, reaf 
estate and protection rackets, or 
they are the infantry among the 
political storm troopers in the first 
line of police and rival gang firing, 
taking on such hazardous work 
since they have little hope of obtain- 
ing steady, gainful employment. 
They do not have to be armed with 
concrete programmes of social recon- 
struction All they need are symbols 
of hatred and persuasive deliverers 
of instant wealth and glory 


F rancois Ewald and lan Hacking 
have eloquently recorded the evolu- 
tion of the “technology of insurance”, 
and the history of the “taming of 
chance’ respectively * However, only 
certain kinds of risks can be insured, 
and chance can be tamed in many 
cases only in thought experiment 1n- 
volving expected values, variances 
and probability distributions. Heisen- 
berg's *uncertainty principle' will for- 
ever mock the seekers of absolute 
certainty In human affairs, capita- 
lism, while perfecting the technology 
of insurance and generating the 
knowledge that can bring down the 
risk of natural disasters and the 
damages caused by them, also in- 
creased the risks caused by human 
behaviour and released uncertainties 
for which there is no msurance In 
ex-colonial countries such as India, 
predatory commercialization had 
already taken a grievous toll of the 
livelihood of tens of mullions of 
people 1º Now premature financiali- 
zation has put whole countries and 
the creatures burdening them— men, 
women, beasts and plants—under 
the hammer of the auctioneer !! 


All talk of ‘social safety nets’ in 
countries devastated by recession 
and IMF-imposed structural adjust- 
ment programmes will remam a 
mockery unless the processes putting 





9 Francois Wald, ‘Insurance and risk’, 
and Ian Hacking, ‘How should we do the 
history of statistics’ ın Burchell, Gordon 
and Miller (eds.), The Foucault Effect pp 
197-210 and 181-196 respectively 


10 AK Bagchi, ‘Predatory commer- 
cialization and communalism in India” in 
S Gopal (ed), Anatomy of a Confronta- 
tion the Babri. Masjid - Ramjanmabhumr 
Issue, Viking (Penguin Books), New 
Delhi, 1991, pp 193-218 


11 AK Bagchi, ‘Transnational banks, 
US power game and global impoverish- 
ment’, Economic and Political Weekly, 
en a No 22, 30 May 1992, pp. 


whole populations at risk can be 
modulated so as to allow human 
contrivances to tame the chance 
unleashed by man-made institutions. 
Even the pioneermg industrializing 
countries have found it increasingly 
difficult to reconcile unhindered 
markets and social insurance, and 
have generally abandoned the latter 
in favour of the former It 1s not an 
accident, therefore, that racism and 
fascism now pose grave threats to 
civilized existence ın France, Ger- 
many andthe USA, and that the 
name of Yugoslavia mocks every 
believer in the possibility of ethnic 
and communal co-existence, 


People will continue to seek free- 
dom, equality, identity and security 
If they cannot get all of them, they 
cannot be manipulated to make the 
illusory trade-offs between freedom 
and equality, freedom and security, 
between freedom and identity, bet- 
ween equality and security in an 
unending series of treadmills geared 
to one another As Adorno and 
Horkheimer argued, if they cannot 
obtain equality in justice, they will 
seek equality in injustice, forming 
unjust hordes at the command of 
accumulators of power and wealth 


And the Indian destiny cannot, 
after all, be different from general 
human destiny, however distinctive 
we may claim our own heritage to be 
Those who will seek communal har- 
mony, must seek the security of the 
communities Those who strive for 
enlightened secularism must see that 
the enlightenment ceases to be ex- 
clusionary Those who seek equality 
must see that this equality belongs 
to individuals with identities chosen 
freely by themselves and not to in- 
dividuals who have deliberately 
submerged them in quest for a tem- 
porary reprieve The religious and 
ethnic fundamentalists must not be 
allowed to foist new identities on 
coerced collectivities?2 Then they 
can be shown up to be what they 
are—worshippers of false goods and 
utterers of empty promises 


12 The modern state, of course, creates 
new identities for individuals for the pur- 
pose of surveillance, all the time So do 
the fascists who may use non-religious or 
non-ethnic slogans and images for the 
purpose of mobilization But ethnicity 
and religion can be useful as weapons to 
an authoritarian state or an insurgent 
fascism 


Media impact 


VIBODH 


PARTHASARATHI 


IN its incessant efforts at eternaliz- 
ing itself, contemporary capitalism 
has integrated itself and transformed 
the entire gamut of socio-political 
mstitutions Today, changes in the 
structure, order and process of an 
economy result 1n a multi-dimen- 
sional 1mpact 1n the sphere of cul- 
ture and communication The media, 
viewed here as an institution of 
culture and communication, 1s in- 
creasingly influencing society and 
culture, conflict and status quo, 
identity and class at different levels 
While setting the agenda, however, 
it is crucial to mention that in our 
times the media is in itself an 
industry—a culture industry—the 
fastest growing constituent com- 
ponent of the dommant global 
economy 


At the very outset, therefore, ıt 1s 
pertinent to mention that any new 
economic order gives birth to a 
different communication order, 1n 
more ways than one Under the 
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structural adjustment programme 
(SAP), the Indian economy has been 
suddenly, and rather rapidly, thrust 
towards a free market economy, 
integrating 1t with the dominant glo- 
bal order Consequently, the culture 
industry as a whole, media being its 
foremost sector. has entered the 
arena of the global free market 
Rather than getting into the debate 
concerning the need for this, I shall 
draw attention towards the conse- 
quences of the cultural manifesta- 
tions of this economic transition 


The notion of freedom as implied 
in the phrase free market may 
be an ideal take-off point Quite 
obviously it refers to an economic 
system free from state control 
From a communications perspective, 
therefore, while being pushed to- 
wards a free market, it 1s pertinent 
to ask whom 1s the media (now) 
free from? And what (here onwards) 
is it free to do? The response be- 
comes complex when one contextual- 
izes the media, not as an isolated 
organization by itself, but as an 1ns- 
titution within civil society A free 
media 1s visualized as one which 
1s unhindered in its. service towards 
citizens of a democracy In India 
although the media has gained 
significant freedom from the clutches 
of the government, yet when viewed 
as part of the culture industry, it is 
far from being free of the dictates 
of the market 


Today we are well aware that 
neither the state nor the free market 
mechanism by itself ıs able to elimi- 
nate economic poverty As a corol- 
lary, is the media, state or market 
controlled, in a position to satisfy 
the information poverty thriving. in 
our society? As in the economy, in 
the sphere of culture and communi- 
cation too, it 1s inevitable that the 
media 1s guided by the dominant 
politico-economic forces The abuse 
of human rights by an authoritarian 
state (crackdowns by Chinese sol- 
diers on the inhabitants of Tibet) 
has striking parallels with those 
brought about by contemporary glo- 
bal capitalism (female Mexican 
labour in the fruit industry of south- 
western U.S A ), although its mecha- 
nism may differ The media is a 
powerful institution. for the state 
and the market to impinge upori 
one of the basic human rights—the 
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freedom to produce, distribute and 
utilize information as knowledge 


Globalization of a developing eco- 
nomy serves the interests of domin- 
ant international forces, and not the 
people of India for whom liberaliza- 
tion, 1t 1s alleged, will increase the 
standard of living In India the mass 
media has undoubtedly been meta- 
morphized under the influence of 
global capitalism—1immediately be- 
fore and since the current phase of 
economic transition Asis with the 
economy, integration with the domi- 
nant global communications order 
on an unprecedented scale has begun 
to expose the mainstream national 
media to the global demonstration 
effect In such an unequal political 
ambience, free market capitalism let 
loose over a society still undergoing 
de-feudalization, both 1n the econo- 
mic and communications order, will 
only further the marginalization of 
the unprivileged Consequently, it 
is inevitable that the gap between 
the rich and the poor be synergized 
by the widening gulf between the 
information have and have-nots 


I the Latin American SAP. expe- 
rience 1s to believed, the integration 
and interdependence between the 
foreign economic interests and the 
foreign media will reach threatening 
heights in the years to come In 
India, two kinds of integrations 
currently underway, will soon be 
crystallized When viewing the 
media as a component of the culture 
industry, quite obviously the first 1s 
vertical integration whereby foreign 
cultural products are introduced, or 
rather dumped wholesale, into the 
national mainstream media Simul- 
taneously, there 1s horizontal inte- 
gration that hinges around the 
economic interests of the MNCs 
and that of the transnational media 


While on the one hand trans- 
national media involves gigantic 
(foreign) financial interest in them- 
selves, on the other hand economic 
interests of the MNCs will them- 
selves be legitimized by the foreign 
media. That the stage of incipient 
integration with the global, West- 
dominated, culture industry is well 
past gets reflected by the ‘success’ of 
Star TV, close as ıt was on the heels 
of the Second (Iraq-Allies) Gulf war 
The latter is of historical significance 
in as far as the dynamics and scale 


of interdependence between domi- 
nant transnational economic and 
communication interests in. the glo- 
bal arena 1s concerned 


C uo imperialism 1s too gene- 
ralzed and nebulous a phrase to 
describe the multitude. of 1mpact the 
transnational cultural industry will 
have on various sections of Indian 
society As ıs expected in capitalism 
characterized by mass consumption, 
this transnational culture industry 
is a mass industry—thrusting homo- 
genized, canned and processed” 
cultural products Further, since 
these cultural products are manufac- 
tured in an alien socio-philosophical 
system, they are bound to impinge 
upon the cultural diversity of the 
Indian people This might throw up 
self-proclaimed saviours of national 
culture a la Iran 1979 The upsurge 
of fundamentalism in various count- 
ries of the Third World can be trac- 
ed to a backlash by conservative 
elements who felt threatened by such 
a globahzation and the resultant 
inability to come to terms with the 
cultural institutions of ‘a’ modernity 


In India, such an envisaged back- 
lash by the fundamentalist forces 1s 
no longer a matter of prediction 
The threat of cultural imperialism, 
however twisted, may well prove to 
be the final buttress for the present 
Hindutva wave to boost its image 
as guardians of ‘national’ culture 
and the legacy of ‘our’ tradition 
One way of analyzing the genesis of 
Hindutva may strangely point as its 
roots the very same concept wherein 
lie the roots of the current economic 
crisis—Nehruvian socialism With 
its emphasis on the ‘temples of 
modern India”, ıt set the economy in 
motion towards state capitalism 
While this dictum has come under 
severe theoretical criticism from 
various quarters (greens, Gandhians, 
alternative developmentwallahs, fu- 
turists), its practical consequences 
have benefited a handful of elite 


What is important 1n our context 
is the cultural dimension of Nehru- 
vian socialism summarized in the 
dictum of ‘unity in diversity” Such 
a shallow cultural vision resulted 1n 
political forces capitalizing on the 


diverse composition of the country. 


by exploiting it in terms of vote 
banks. The political leadership sus: 
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tained itself on the basis of ethnicity, 
religion, language and regionalism, 
resulting in an increasing proportion 
of the population being marginaliz- 
ed—1initially economically and then 
culturally Thus began the gradual 
marginalization which over the years 
has contributed substantially to the 
creation of narrow sectarian affilia- 
tions 


Rajiv Gandhi decided to put his 
grandfather’s economic philosophy 
upside down, with his lopsided 
proto-liberalization plans in trade 
and commerce in 1986 However, it 
1s widely acknowledged today that 
the post-1986 years have seen greater 
economic poverty and price rise (if 
this 1s any indication of the impact 
of further liberalization under the 
SAP) together with a proliferation 
of cultural conflict, social fragmen- 
tation and ‘Boforised’ politics than 
ever before. Understandably, cum- 
mulative marginalization created 
such a large cultural void that the 
most dominant sectarian forces used 
1t to gain prominence and patronage 
—the frustrations wrought upon by 
the economic crisis of the late 1980s 
being the icing on the cake 


A, spelt out earlier, this latest 
blind leap into free market capita- 
lism will add the finishing touches 
1n preparing the stage for fundamen- 
talist forces to react Only a highly 
coercive political system, this time 
in the garb of a synthetic, state secu- 
larism, will be able to contain com- 
munal violence of the sort witnessed 
in January 1993 An authoritarian 
and coercive state, either rabidly 
fundamentalist or equally anti-fun- 
damentalist, 1s a threat to all insti- 
tutions of democracy, the media not 
excluded 


So where does all this leave the 
media? The existing communication 
order ıs based on the uneven distri- 
bution of power The latter 1s 
further magnified by the media, 
when viewed asa cultural industry 
sharing the modes of organization 
with other industries 1n the capitalist 
economic system This highly cen- 
tralized culture industry excercises a 
dual power—from its financial basis 
in the economic sphere, and from 
information in the communication 
sphere Consequently, the media 
has heavily influenced the dissemi- 


nation of dominant discourses in 
our political and economic systems 


Given that the political leadership 
has shied away from designing a 
truly national perspective on cul- 
ture and/as communication, an alter- 
native media needs to be created 
The term ‘alternative media’ does 
not signify a mere epistemological 
break but is viewed as an activist 
intervention 1n the political process 
Political communication, thus, 1s a 
much broader term than mass com- 
munication Therefore, the ‘neutral’ 
media approach meant to fit diffe- 
rent political contexts and with a 
strong emphasis on technological 
explanations of communication are 
not methodologically accepted 


T... are basically two ways to 
conceive of political communication 
—first, as a constituent of the politi- 
cal process and secondly, being a 
political interaction m nature, as 
a political process ın itself The flow 
and content of information within 
the political domain 1s of primary 
interest for the alternative media 
Further, as a political process, it 
takes up the task of informing, 
demystifymg and conveying to the 
people--now viewed as participants 
rather than simply passive consu- 
mers of mass media 


The earlier assumption that media 
technology ıs value-free, prevented 
any attention being paid to its 
increasing degree of institutionaliza- 
tion oriented towards material and 
ideological ends Consequently, in 
addition to the content dimension of 
communication, an alternative media 
must work towards 1ts access dimen- 
sion The media, envisaged as a poli- 
tical weapon, must break through 
the constraints imposed by the exist- 
ıng centre-periphery communication 
order The hitherto centralized mode 
of communications prevents people 
from not just receiving informa- 
tion but also from communicating 
amongst each other The democrati- 
zation of the media will contribute 
towards the empowerment of civil 
society and conversely, a wider invol- 
vement of people in the political 
process will give birth to pluralistic 
modes of culture and communica- 
tions Over a period of time, it will 
become socially as well as tech- 
nologically impossible to preserve 


authoritarian structures within. such 
a diversified flow of communications 
orchestrated by a plurality of dis- 
seminators 


In a weak economy open to 
transnational economic forces, the 
constraints involved m converting 
mass media into channels of com- 
munications are deeply rooted in 
the distribution of economic power 
The urgency 1n countering the in- 
flow of foreign mass culture, the 
brand of cultural imperialism popu- 
larly known as MacDonaldization, 
iS as important as that in counter- 
ing neo-colonial hegemony from 
within the national mainstream 
Both are bent on obliterating the 
fabric of popular culture in India 
In the post SAP and Uruguay 
Round era, the glut of transnational 
media corporations will not only 
snatch the media away from natio- 
nal control but also deny space for 
a democratic participation 


I. a globalizmg age national 
control over media is understand- 
ably a necessary prerequisite. to 
maintain national sovereignty How- 
ever, 1t 1s far from being a. sufficient 
condition. Accordingly, any vision of 
an alternative process of communi- 
cation must hurdle the barriers of 
elite control and extreme centraliza- 
tion If the mass media is to be 
used as a political weapon against 
dominant national, sectarian and 
transnational interests, it is crucial 
to draw from all streams of tradi- 
tion in evolving a matrix of ‘con- 
tra-culture' 


The ideological implications of a 
truly popular order of media indi- 
cate the necessity of a broader 
participation in the production, dis- 
semination and utilization of culture 
and communications Simultaneous- 
ly, if a free media geared towards 
the unhindered empowerment of the 
citizenry ıs the ideal, then the com- 
municator 1s no longer a passive 
source of knowledge Rather, s/he 
1s a part of society which demands 
a constructive intervention in the 
current process of social change, If 
and when the voice of the people 
(influence of public opinion) 1s to be 
respected, ıt ıs because of the social 
energy that stands behind the public 
and potentially threatens the aims 
of the powerbrokers At the same 
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time, media activists must be aware 
of the dangers of trying to create a 
synthetic national culture, a pheno- 
menon witnessed most prominently 
in the erstwhile USSR or underway 
by the organized church 1n India 


T. initial ground for communal 
politics in the late 1980s was prepa- 
red by neither radio nor TV nor 
newspapers but the rath yatra In a 
defeudalizing society, a political 
process pivoted around and projected 
through such a living tradition of 
communication (socio-communica- 
tion) proved ‘successful’, driving 
into oblivion the technological won- 
ders of the mainstream, statist and 
free market media On the other end 
of the spectrum of mediaforms, Hin- 
dutva’s carefully designed ‘modes of 
reaching out’ also include hi-tech 
aids (techno-communication) such 
as video on wheels and cable TV 
networks 


Needless to say what followed was 
an effort by the sectarian forces to 
get together with certain instruments 
of the media to create mass hysteria 
and a fear psychosis, throwing civil 
society into the barbaric medieval 
ages For those who still prefer to 
believe otherwise, the symbiotic 
dynamism inherent in the partner- 
ship between the church and the 
electronic church 1s no longer a futu- 
ristic scenario Further, fundamen- 
talist forces, as also forces of global 
integration, have been quick to uti- 
lize various mediaforms, culture and 
communication into their dominant 
discourse 


However, the irony is that it ıs 
precisely this combination of (ex- 
treme) mediaforms, socio-communi- 
cation and techno-communication, 
as employed by the forces of Hin- 
dutva, that gave a cutting edge to the 
mobilization efforts by new social 
movements during the 1980s An 
emphasis on mediaforms, hence, 
provokes one to explain the failure 
of the so-called progressive elements 
in the mainstream media, especially 
the visual medium, to gain promi- 
nence as political communication 
The reasons, undoubtedly lying in 
the codes used by the disseminators 
in their concerned mediaforms, need 
to be articulated The institutional 
matrix of the dominant media ıs the 
arena wherein social groups and 
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economic interests establish and 
project dominant constructions of 
social reality 


Consequently, images portrayed 
by the media are in resonance with 
the views held on socio-economic 
issues by dominant sections within 
the political process It is in its con- 
genital inability to break away from 
the dominant codes established by 
the mainstream communication order 
that the efficacy of the ‘critique from 
within’ approach lies The challenge 
to the dominant system, especially 
the cultural hegemony of contempo- 
rary free market or sectarian forces, 
cannot be achieved by ‘the rules of 
the game’ as defined by the system 
Since the mainstream communica- 
tion order employs a language 
whose very construction provides a 
raison-de-etre for its survival, the 
need to create new stylistic codes 
requires our urgent attention and 
more importantly, incessant revalua- 
tion Where this is not the case, 
dominant systems will continue to 
absorb dissent without great danger 
to its dynamics 


A beginning can be made by 
conveying a true picture of develop- 
ments within India—a society under- 
Boing rapid transition at various 
levels In this light, efforts at reyuvi- 
nating numerous streams of folk 
culture are critical on two grounds 
Firstly, they communicate peoples’ 
efforts at tackling their socio-econo- 
mic exigencies, and secondly, they 
are participatory mm as far as the 
production and distribution of cul- 
ture as communication 1s concerned 
A corollary of this emphasis on folk 
culture, at the macro level, 1s the 
attempt by the alternative media in 
bringing to the fore the local commu- 
nity itself—not as a problematique 
but as a potentiality insofar as so- 
cial change 1s concerned However, 
when viewed from a communications 
perspective, its spin-off benefits m- 
clude intra-cultural and cross-cultural 
communication which fuels a broader 
movement against the abuse of 
human rights and other manifesta- 
tons of authoritariantsm—by the 
ue organized church or free mar- 
et 


The success of folk media as 
agents of mobilization ıs illustrated 
by their role m a whole host of new 
social movements, especially those 


concerning ecology and gender 
issues Media and social movements 
share a degree of interdependence 
inas far as creating a culture of 
protest against authoritarian forces 
is concerned An overview of the 
history of social movements in the 
1980s reflects that in the process of 
such mobilization, a democratic 
communication order takes birth— 
both endogenously and between the 
social movements and civil society 
as a whole 


d Narmada Bachao Andolan 
1$ a prime example of the envisaged 
alternative communication. order— 
not merely informing but conscienti- 
zig and empowering its partici- 
pants The anti-large dam movement 
in India, in general, has harnessed 
an entire gamut of traditional as 
well as modern forms of communi- 
cation to propound its cause On 
its side, therefore, the alternative 
media should respond by critically 
highlighting the constructive role of 
social movements, to building hori- 
zontal linkages between peoples’ 
struggles in various pockets of India 
(Linkages uniting the displaced of 
the Narmada project with the vic- 
tums of the Bhopal genocide may 
include ‘large dams extensive agri- 
culture increasing pesticides 

more MNC manufacturers many- 
more Bhopals’, to substantiate the 
proposition for the case in point ) 


If the success of these social move- 
ments as a process of incipient poli- 
tical communication ıs a reality, 
then itis understandable why they 
are perceived to bea threat to the 
fundamentalist church, dogmatic 
free market wallahs and coercive 
state alike Multiple centres of such 
disseminators with a diversified flow 
of communications will contest the 
preservation of authoritarian struc- 
tures An alternative media, armed 
at not merely framing critical public 
opinion but altering the entire terms 
of discourse, will create another 
contested terram The effectiveness 
of such institutions of media results 
in power struggles and conflict pre- 
cisely because their efforts are orien- 
ted towards concerns with political 
power, economic interests and cultu- 
ral dominance. Emerging from such 
conflicts 1s the people’s realization 
of themselves, of each other and 
subsequently, their collective needs. 


~ 
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THE RHETORIC OF REACTION: Perversity, 
Futility, Jeopardy by Albert O Hirschman The 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1991 














A SPECTRE of conservative thinking, in multiple 
variants, ıs haunting us at a time when economic 
and political institutions are being reformed and 
replaced all over the world At this critical con- 
juncture of ‘change’ and ‘reaction’, Hirschman's 
book makes a peerless contribution towards tracing 
some key reactive/reactionary arguments that have 
been used against progressive changes for the last 
two hundred years Drawing on a vast array of his- 
torical materials, this book argues its case with 
scholarship, courage and wit Its thesis 1s that groups 
of citizens of democratic societies, caught ın intran- 
sigent arguments, often become walled off from each 
other It 1s then imperative to modify such dis- 
‘courses to restore communication between them 
Instead of giving a summary, I shall try, in this 
review to capture some glimpses of the power and 
cogency of the author's argument 


The author registers his basic concern at the out- 
set by saying, ‘ I shall not write yet another volume 
on the nature and historic roots of conservative 
thought Rather my aim 1s to delineate formal types 
of argument or rhetoric, and my emphasis will thus 
be on the major polemical postures and maneuvers 
likely to be engaged in by those who set out to 
debunk and overturn “progressive” policies and 
movements of ideas’ (p 6) 


In separate sections of the text, the author focuses 
on the successive reactionary waves that followed 
three major progressive thrusts aimed at extending 
and enriching the civil, political and socio-economic 
dimensions of citizenship, which took place during 
the past two hundred years The 18th century 
witnessed battles for the institution of civil citi- 
zenship (the assertion of equality before the law, 
and civil rights m general) that occurred as a result 
of the French Revolution In the course of the 19th 
century, the political aspect of citizenship extended 
to larger groups, through the movement towards 
universal suffrage and democratic participation And 
finally, the rise of the -welfare state in the 20th 
century extended the concept of citizenship to the 
socio-economic sphere, by recognizing that basic 
conditions of education, health and economic 
security were essential for the meaningful exercise of 
civil and political rights 


Each and every one of these progressive moves 
has, in Hirschman's arresting observation, been 
followed by counterthrusts of extraordinary force 
And the principal reasonings that have proven 
perpetually popular with generations of such reac- 
tionary discourse are, mn his original formulations, 
the simple theses of perversity, futility and jeopardy 


According to the perversity thesis, any purposive 
social action to improve some aspects of the poli- 
tical, social and economic order will only produce, 
via a sequence of unintended consequences, the exact 
opposite of the objective being pursued The futility 
thesis holds that reformist attempts will be abortive, 
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that ‘they will simply fail to make a dent’ Finally, 
the jeopardy thesis contends that the cost of the 
proposed change is too high as it imperils some 
precious achievements of the past 


Where Hirschman 1s at his best 1s in drawing upon 
a vast literature embracing writings of philosophers, 
political theorists and economists. These span a wide 
range, from Edmund Burke to Herbert Spencer, 
Alexis de Tocqueville to George Stigler, Jay Forrester 
to Vilfredo Pareto, Robert Michels and Gaetano 
Mosca, Adam Smith to Charles Murray, Friedrich 
Hayek to Gordon Tullock These cases demonstrate 
with remarkable clarity that protagonists of reaction 
have invariably been attracted by more or less similar 
forms of reasoning across generations 


Various incarnations of the above-mentioned theses 
have been analyzed by the author from a magnificent 
historical perspective For example, changes intro- 
duced by the French Revolution, in one conservative 
version, were superficial, leaving the essence of things 
unchanged (the futility thesis) An identical line of 
reasoning was offered against the spread of franchise, 
claimmg that universal suffrage would change very 
little More derisively asserted, the quest for demo- 
cracy would lead to oligarchy and tyranny (the 
perverse effect) 


Again, determined assaults upon state-sponsored 
social welfare programmes came in the language of 
both perversity and jeopardy In the early years of 
capitalism, when the English Poor Law Reforms were 
introduced to temper, through public assistance, the 
forces of the free market, the anti-reformist reason- 
ing was that publicly provided assistance would 
encourage sloth, and thus produce poverty, instead 
of relieving 1t (the perverse consequence) The con- 
temporary critique of the welfarist state also adds 
that social assistance will imperil individual liberty 
and jeopardize economic growth (the jeopardy 


thesis) 


The book makes it clear that none of the critiques 
it launches against the conservative mind-set 1s meant 
to deny that reformist, purposive social action does 
occasionally have undesirable effects The author’s 
main objection, however, 1s (and here many genuine 
progressives will join him) against the extreme, pole- 
mical posture of the reactionary discourse, proclaim- 
ing foredoomed failure of any kind of reform 


Indeed, in a brief but very interesting digression at 
the end of the book, the author detects the same 
element of extremism 1n the so-called ‘liberal’ rhetoric 
as well He contends that the rhetoric of the Left 
looks suspiciously similar to that of the Right, when 
it proclaims that ‘all good things go together’ This 
message of inevitable progress leaves, much like its 
conservative counterpart, little scope for purposive 
human action 


The final message is clear the polemical positions 
of both the ‘reactionaries’ and ‘progressives’ are ex- 
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treme, limiting and unrealistic cases In between, 
lies a rich field of intermediate possibilities In the 
revealing words of the author, the larger motivation 
of the whole exercise is to ‘move public discourse 
beyond extreme, intransigent postures of either kind, 
with the hope that in the process our debates will 
become more ‘democracy-friendly’’ (p 161) But a 
difficult question still remains how do we initiate 
constructive deliberations that create bridges and not 
walls between groups of citizens? In the present-day 
world which 1s polarized along economic, ethnic and 
religious lines, what concrete steps do we need to 
take to move from a shooting distance, to a shouting 
distance, to a talking distance? 


If I were to single out the one serious limitation of 
the book under review, I would point to the absence 
in it of a discussion of this crucial question The 
author has said very little about it (and he acknow- 
ledges 1t by merely mentioning that ‘There remains a 
long and difficult road to be travelled'—p 170) from 
the polemical discourse to a more democratic dia- 
logue This inadequacy notwithstanding, at a time 
when we witness forceful reincarnations of various. 
kinds of extremist pronouncements, this original 
volume is a required reading for all social scientists, 
policy makers, and citizens committed to democratic 
values 


Manabi Majumdar 


SOCIETY AND POLITICS IN INDIA Essays in 
a Comparative Perspective by Andre Beteille 
Oxford University Press, New Dethi, 1992 


VARIOUS attempts are being made by the govern- 
ment to restore the nexus of politics and economics 
as the main fulcrum of discussion on current affairs 
in India This 1s understandable, because ın the 
economic sphere, the levers of government are evi- 
dently such that a ruling political party can retain 
the initiative with itself However, when ıt comes to 
society and politics, the subject of Professor Andre 
Beteille's book, both the Mandal and Masyid ques- 
tions have shown that politics based on these issues 
can easily go out ofthe control of the government 
of the day 


Given this empirical observation, of the potentially 
grave destabilizing effects of administrative efforts 
at both social redistribution (Mandal) and pseudo- 
social consolidation (Masjid), the collection of essays 
that Andre Beteille presents here will be eagerly 
read After all, we do want to know what the profes- 
sional sociologist has to contribute to the analysis of 
critical issues in Indian political sociology in the 
1980s and 1990s these could be listed, reasonably 
uncontroversially, as the links between religious and 
national identities, between regional and national 
identities, and between social and individual identi- 
ties (the question of social discrimination) 


In the event, all the essays presented here deal 
with the last issue, social discrimmation and amelio- 
rative public policy, and ignore the first two Thus, 
all the essays are concerned with issues connected 
with social equality what this means, the policies 
oriented to achieve it, the implications that such 
policies of positive discrimination may have on 
equality of opportunity and soon It ıs important 
to be informed of the literature that deals with the 
subject, with the analogue that may legitimately be 
drawn with affirmative action ın favour of blacks in 
the United States, and with the historical basis for 
general social consensus in favour of such social 
policy in regard to the dalits and tribal people 
Professor Beteille also discusses the unedifying poli- 
tical practices that develop around positive dis- 
crimination measures in public employment and 
education 


The first two essays deal with a comparison of 
race and caste in the US and India Race and caste 
are not only ways by which inequality in society 1s 
expressed and reinforced, but also methods of streng- 
thening collective identities In a telling exercise, 
Beteille uses the gender dimension, the ways in which 
women of distinct racial or caste origin are viewed 
in societies. characterized by social forms of differ- 
entiation, to define the hierarchy of the races or 
castes themselves While this feature 1s, of course, 
well known in general, its resuscitation im what are 
formally political democracies is an indication of 
the central role of the women's movement in esta- 
blishing genuinely egalitarian societies 


The communities designated as ‘tribes’ have been 
the subject of animosity and suspicion of both the 
colonial administration and that of mdependent 
India, notwithstanding their paternalistic designation 
as scheduled tribes Beteille discusses the difficulties 
in analyzing this section of Indian society, particu- 
larly 1n its relationship with the larger whole He 
argues that a historical approach, as pioneered by 
Kosambi and developed by Irfan Habib, which sees 
caste itself as the process of accretion of tribal com- 
munities, forms a useful counterpart to the analysis 
of the cultural processes of assimilation presented 
by NK Bose In other words, tribal communities 
represent both distinct cultures, and distinct socio- 
economic modes of production, The mix of each of 
these elements, as a distinguishing feature, varies 
from case to case 


As Beteille points out in. the first of two papers 
dealing with the backward classes, the OBC category 
consists largely of peasant castes These have tradi- 
tionally been excluded from a culture of literacy 
However, their localized numerical preponderance, 
and their access to power through the political pro- 
cess, creates a misalignment between their social 
status, based on educational and occupational achi- 
evement and their power This power 1s then often 
used to introduce policies of reservation (both m 
education and employment) in. order to bring about 
a better match Given that such positive discrimina- 


tion policies are largely based on community, there 
can then be a contradiction between an 1ndividual's 
right to equality of opportunity in the short term 
and the state's policy to ensure social equality within 
the long term ` 


Professor Beteille mentions 1n his introduction that 
the essays were written over a long period—1964 to 
1990—which was ‘a period of many changes ın the 
social and political environment to whose under- 
standing the essays are mainly devoted’ As this was 
also the period that encompasses the growth of 
attempts to consolidate linguistic subnational identi- 
ties, as also that of a. pan-Indian communal identity, 
it seems reasonable for a reader to raise the question 
of why neither of these issues ıs the subject of ana- 
lysis here The gap ıs all the more unfortunate 
because the theoretical essays presented seem to this 
reviewer to be appropriate components for the ana- 
lysis of other issues in contemporary India They 
deal with the issues of equality (both as a civil right 
andas a goal for positive discrimination 1n social 
policy), and of the historical process of the emergence 
of the individual as a social being 


Some years ago, in a Presidential Address to the 
Indian History Congress, Professor Ravinder Kumar 
raised the tssue of the relevance of the varna-jati 
scheme of analysis While admitting that the scheme 
had had considerable influence on historians, he argu- 
ed that it had very limited utility for those who 
wished to understand the historical evolution of 
Indian society in a contemporary framework. The 
first (and most obvious) reason for this was that 
‘Roughly one out of every five citizens of our country 
is an individual who cannot be drawn into the ideo- 
logical and structural framework of Hinduism’ In 
other words, contemporary Indian society was not 
a Hindu society (even if there was no Muslim or 
Christian within miles of the village the anthropolo- 
gist was studying) 


I was reminded of this remark by Ravinder Kumar 
on reading the essays in this book One of the sur- 
prising features of the academic intervention on 
controversies over secularism and communalism has 
been the overwhelming, if not sole, role played by 
historians How 1s it that sociologists have apparently 
been unwilling to contribute to an understanding of 
these problems from the standpoint of their disci- 
pline? From this book ıt would seem that the reason 
lies in their central theoretical concerns’ these are 
oriented to the study of problems of the *Hindu' (or 
the ‘Muslim’) social structure rather than the Indian. 
The issues of social relations between individuals ın 
their social identity, or of the social structure of 
India 1s then excluded from consideration. 


There are startling indications. ın Professor 
Beteille's writing that the edifice of sociology 1s 
indeed premised on the prior compartmentalization 
of Indians into their religious faiths Interestingly 
this identification seems to have been strengthened 
in his later writings Thus m the most recent article 
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‘Race, caste and gender’, he juxtaposes ‘Hindu’ 
culture to ‘American’ culture (p 24) and uses a 
striking phrase ‘ Bengalis—or Hindus in general’ 
(p 28) in carrying further his disagreement with 
Western comparative analyses of the race question 
in the United States, with the caste issue in India 


However, 1n an earlier article written about twenty 
years ago, Beteille himself suggests that those at the 
bottom of the caste hierarchy probably viewed what 
are treated as traditional Indian values very differ- 
ently to the impression created by texts passed down 
tous If this cleavage existed in Vedic times, it 
should be even more true today, given the role 
of politics and the functioning of social networks, 
described graphically in three of the other essays 
here ‘Caste and Politics im Tamil-Nadu”, ‘The 
Politics of Non-Antagonistic Strata’, and ‘Networks 
im Indian Social Structure’ 


The basic problem with this book, then, lies in 
the theoretical basis for using the varna-jati scheme 
for analyzing actually-existing Indian society ın its 
relation to politics Professor Beteile 1s eloquent 
(and convincingly so) in raising doubts about the 
value of an exercise such as Dumont’s ‘Homo 
Hierarchicus’, except 1n terms of a foray 1n inductive 
logic However, the question to be asked 1s whether 
Dumont is not merely extending to its logical con- 
clusion, the concept of a Hindu society which, by 
definition, ıs free of all alien 1deological and struc- 
tural elements? 


All-in-all, this book has important things to say 
Had it been given a more specific title, say ‘Caste 
and Society’, the element of disappointment induced 
in the reader could have easily been avoided How- 
ever, to those interested 1n the social dimensions of 
1nequality these essays are an 1mportant collection 


Nasir Tyabji 


HINDU REVIVALISM IN BENGAL 1872-1905: 
Some Essays in Interpretation by Amiya P Sen 
Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1993 


AMIYA P SEN raises an extremely pertinent ques- 
tion related to his study—what did Hindu revivalism 
wish to revive? He does not answer the question 
directly but expresses a suspicion of the use of the 
term ‘revivalism’ qualifying Hindu He thinks that 
Hindu revivalism 1n Bengal in the 19th century was 
not strictly confined to the revival and glorification 
of the past For him it was far more than that He 
treats and analyzes the movement within a broader 
framework and considers 1t both vibrant and dyna- 
mic 


The author writes that 1t was not just confined 
to Bengal but that its 1nfluence spread over a wider 
area 'The Hindu revialists 1n. the post-1860 period 
preached their ideas in the popular language They 
rejected Sanskrit and adopted Hindi to popularize 
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their ideas (it 1s difficult to say which kind of Hindi 
1s referred to by Amtya P Sen he probably means. 
to convey that the revivalists popularized their ideas 
1n the local dialect which later in the 20th century 
was included as a variant of Hindi) in the areas of 
north India He refuses to accept that Hindu revival- 
1sm grew and expanded as a reaction but he limits 
the period of his study to the years when there was 
a reaction ‘for or against’ the ‘Age of Consent Bill 
in Bengal 


Hindu revivalism in the 19th century started 
largely as a reaction to the advent of Christianity 
riding on the powerful wave of colonialism The 
English East India Company and the Christian 
mussionaries proclaimed the superiority of their sys- 
tems of government and religion and in consequence 
a discourse in Brahminism started An attempt was. 
made to provide an intellectual justification for 
Hinduism The need for a justification as well as the 
realization to reform Hindu society was necessarily 
the reaction of the Indian ruling class which was 
predominantly high-caste Religious revivalism adap- 
ted itself to the changing circumstances and in that 
limited sense 1t was dynamic During the course of 
its operation 1t developed different shades which were 
dictated and determined by the changes in the re- 
quirements and values of the social elite class 


Hindu revivalism reacted to and reciprocated the 
changes and as such the ideas that came up were 
largely influenced by these changes Amiya P Sen 
treats Hindu revivalism as an exclusive intellectual 
development and ın the process isolates ıt completely 
from the social milieu He is unable to say why 
Hindu revivalism demonstrated both liberal and 
cosmopolitan as well as orthodox and conservative 
elements He fails to discern and say why reactions 
against the Brahmo Samay and its programme of 
reforms increased 1n the second half of the 19th 
century 


Hindu revivalism was largely the reaction of the 
people to the changes and as such one can see in ıt 
the growing popularity of Ramkrsna Paramhans and 
others The attitude and the policy of the govern- 
ment and the Christian missionaries determined the 
changes in the inclmations of the people In the 
pre-1860 phase the missionaries worked with the 
intention. of converting the Brahmans to their faith. 
It was their belief that the conversion of a Brahman 
would facilitate the conversion of the whole Hindu 
society In the post-1860 period the missionaries 
shifted their emphasis from the Brahmans to the 
people of the lower caste As such the high-caste 
Hindus no longer felt msecure about losing their 
faith. This also determined their attitude towards. 
the programme of social reforms 


Amiya P Sen thinks that the Hindu revivalist 
movement in Bengal was extensive and he adds 
that 1t had an appeal beyond the confines of Bengal 
We know that most of the Hindu revivalist move- 
ments excercised influence over a very limited area. 


The only revivalist movement that had a wider 
appeal was the Arya Samaj movement but then 
again Its appeal was limited to some specific regions 
It may be true that the Hindu revivalists of Bengal 
moved around ın north India and popularized their 
ideas But we must not forget that by the second 
half of the 19th century Bengal? babus had settled 
in different places in north India The protagonists 
of the revivalist movement must have had appeal 
to this section of the population (See C A Bayley, 
Local Roots of Indian Politics—Allahabad 1880- 
1920, OUP, 1975 ) 


Bayley points out that in Allahabad, particularly 
in the university and the High Court bar, an 
orthodox and conservative section had emerged We 
must remember that in the university senate and the 
High Court bar the local Kayasthas and Bengalis 
were rather dominant We may also point out that 
the Kayastha Association in the 1880’s had started 
demanding the adoption of the Devnagri script in 
the government’s correspondence and had also 
appealed to the Kayasthas of Bengal to join the 
association It was in these limited circumstances 
that the Hindu revivalism of Bengal must have had 
an appeal in north India 


Amiya P Sen has considered several writers who 
were till date fairly unknown and for this he must 
be commended This book by Sen 1s not only neces- 
sary for students of Hindu religion but also those 
who wish to study the social and intellectual 
developments in Bengal 1n the late 19th century 


Sushil Srivastava 


THE OPPRESSIVE PRESENT: Literature and 
Social Consciousness in India by Sudhir Chandra 
Oxford University Press, New Delhi, 1992 


FOR the second time in its hoary life, the future of 
India's Hindus is being decided by the stirrmgs of 
lıfe ın Ayodhya But if the nativity of Rama was 
celebrated the first time, surely what is being cele- 
brated today 1s his resurrection in the shape of a 
frightening spectre Hinduism ts increasingly becom- 
ing the practice of intolerance and communal vio- 
lence, where once it was a cult of tolerance and 
non-violence What has happened toit then? How 
did a way of life, which Hindutsm essentially 1s, get 
converted into a dogmatic creed? How, in short, 
did Hinduism become synonymous with Hindutva? 


Sudhir Chandra’s book, The Oppressive Present 
provides some answers as he explores the dominant 
structure of social consciousness m modern India 
Starting from the late 19th century, Chandra begins 
his scrutiny at the very time that the first stirrings 
of nationalism were bemg felt It was at about this 
time that there emerged a kind of national conscious- 
ness that bound the disparate ethnic groups of one 
community together How the architects of this 
unity used the Hindu pride m its cultural heritage 


to forge it, are by now well known and documented 
facts 


Chandra's book, 1n a sense, uses the rise of a ver- 
nacular literature to outline this. paradigm and explo- 
res the perceptions that have guided the rise of such 
categories as ‘progressive’ and ‘revivalist? Chandra's 
contention ıs that ın India, these stereotypes occur 
as a set of binary pairs—reformust/reactionary, pro- 
gressive/revivalist, secular/communal What 1s more, 
they form a chain so that 1f one set ıs reformist/pro- 
gressive/secular, the opposite would be reactionary/ 
revivalist and communal This is an interesting 
observation and one that has become fashionable 
to use today Inthe context of contemporary poli- 
tics, it becomes a dangerous premise to start from 
As Chandra himself says ‘If the forces of change 
and persistence are conceived of as dichotomous, the 
co-existence of these dichotomies can be explained 
in terms of either a thematic or a chronological 
divide The thematic divide suggests that in certain 
issues one may be secular, progressive and reformust 
while in certain other respects the same person may 
be revivalist, reactionary and communal. The chro- 
nological divide explains the same phenomenon in 
terms of life stages, a person who displays, up to a 
certain point, in life (usually youth and early middle 
age) the positive traits of the first categories in the 
pairings used by the modernization framework may 
subsequently lapse into their opposites, the lapse 
may be gradual or abrupt ' 


Another interesting observation made by Chandra 
deals with the translation of texts As long as we 
continue to translate the unfamiliar into the language 
of the familiar, we run the risk of mis-representing 
the text This is as true of literature as it 1s of, say, 
the serialization of the epics over Doordarshan To 
what extent are we, the English-educated Indians, 
capable of understanding the structure of the social 
consciousness that we have inherited? The polarity 
of modernism and tradition contributes significantly 
to perpetuating that polarity To what extent have 
we alienated ourselves from our tradition, and what 
in the first place constitutes that tradition, are all 
questions which the book tries to answer 


These questions are not easy to answer and 
Chandra makes us aware of the ambivalence of the 
thought and action that lies behind them It was, 
moreover, an ambivalence that lurked even as the 
reformers of the 19th century tried to step out of one 
cultural mind-set into another To many of us, 
brought up on the facile simplifications of school 
level history text-books, this offers a fascinating 
revelation. of the love-hate relationship these refor- 
mers had with the culture of the West and the 
rootedness in an indigenous tradition bred im their 
very bones i 


Strangely enough, the anger of these reformers was 
directed less at the British and more at the Muslim 
‘oppressors’ In harking back to the glorious tradi- 
tions of our Hindu past, 1n redefining the position of 
women, the family and the individual, differences 
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between the Hindu and the non-Hindu mind were 
sharpened From here, there was only a gradual 
hardening of attitudes, and the material shaping a 
socia] consciousness was also to become the back- 
bone of a ‘structure’ that created dangerous rifts 
between generations, castes and communities ‘Asso- 
ciated with this (difference between Hindu and Mus- 
lim culture) belief structure was a way of defining 
those who belonged to the country, of who constitu- 
ted the nation, as distinct from those who did not 
Hindus, in this view, formed Hindustan, while Mus- 
Iims specifically, were seen as alien’ (p 116) Today's 
polarization is proof enough that this ‘structure’ has 
hardened into a permanent divide 


Chandra’s tool of exploration in all this 1s his 
intimacy with the vernacular literature of this age 
Print was the most formative medium of that time 
and it was to play a major role in the shaping of 
attitudes and emotions From Bhartendu Harts- 
chandra, to Bankim, Ranade, Radhacharan Go- 
swami and Pratapnarayan Misra, Chandra moves 
with confidence between Hindi, Marathi and Bengali 
texts, illustrating his thesis This 1n itself 1s a major 
achievement and ıt provides exactly the kind of 
cultural spectrum that captures the full range of the 
Indian mind in the late 19th century. For scholars 
seeking information on the status of the individual 
and the role of the family, women, religion and 
literacy on shaping his perceptions, this book 
provides stimulating material 


Ira Pande 


REGIONAL MOVEMENTS: Politics of Language, 
Ethnicity-Identity by Sajal Basu Indian Institute 
of Advanced Study, Shimla and Manohar Publica- 
tions, New Delhi, 1992 














THE title of the book 1s misleading because the 
discussion centres around West Bengal and not 
around regional movements in general However, 
the author situates the regional and sub-national 
sentiment ın West Bengal in the larger context of 
regional movements in India. Comparisons are thus 
made between the perspective m West Bengal and 
those in other regions especially m eastern India 
Prevailing Marxist and non-Marxist models of 
regionalism are challenged and an alternative typo- 
logy proposed 1n which West Bengal 1s demonstrated 
to have had a strong regional personality but one 
that ıs devoid of parochial, nativist and separatist 
sentiments 


An enlightened, liberal and progressive attitude, 
according to the author, has informed intellectual 
and political perspectives in Bengal Pride ın such 
factors has enabled the state to shun narrow- 
minded casteism and sons-of-the-soil exclusivism 
This has enabled Bengal to articulate a powerful 
current against economic neglect of the region by the 
Union The book, therefore, makes the important 
point that Bengal has shown how a regional 
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consciousness can be generated without ethnic or 
regional chauvinism 


The roots of this special Bengali perspective are 
traced to the Bengal ‘renaissance’, the emergence 
of the bhadralok as an inclusive and open multi- 
caste elite stratum, the nationalist literary culture, 
the legacy of Ram Mohun Roy, Rabindranath 
Tagore and Subhash Chandra Bose, the agrarian 
and trade union movements, to committed Gandhian 
social work ın the tribal areas, and to middle-class 
Marxism The author goes to considerable lengths 
to criticize and reject Marxist theoretical interpreta- 
tions Interestingly, while he points out the various 
mistakes Marxists made while translating their 
theory into practice, especially on the ‘national 
question”, his overall evaluation of Marxists in 
Bengal is that of being a broad-minded and well- 
meaning group of people who have ensured that 
there 1s room for every Indian in West Bengal and 
who have drawn repeated attention to the centre's 
discrimination not only against Bengal but against 
the eastern region as a whole 


But that does not lead the author to take a soft 
position on what he thinks are anti-Bengali, chauvi- 
nist and parochial movements in many parts of 
eastern India especially m Assam, north Bengal 
and Orissa He points out that even though Bengalis 
have been politically pressured and physically 
attacked in these areas there has never been any 
retaliation against the people of these regions who 
happen to live in Bengal As the author points out, 
over 40% of the people in the Calcutta municipal 
area are other than Bengali, but there 1s no political 
demand to throw them out even in the face of 
considerable unemployment among Bengalis The 
general attitude of Bengal towards immigration from 
Bangladesh 1s also benign 


The book 1s full of interesting information on 
regional movements in India Much of this informa- 
tion seems to have escaped the attention of other 
writers on the subject There is a fair amount of 
discussion on the political process 1n Assam. (which, 
in a sense, 1s shown to be in striking contrast to that 
in Bengal) on Gorkhaland and on the Jharkhand 
movement More specifically on Bengal, Chapter 
IV entitled “The Milch Cow State and Bhadralok 
Phenomenon’ 1s the key chapter of the book as it 
traces, the origins and evolution of bhadralok atti- 
tudes 


Does this work invite criticism as a piece of 
Bengali self-aggrandizement? It does not go as far as 
that but there 1s a strong element of self-righteous- 
ness and perhaps self-congratulation There 1s for 
instance enough evidence of that Bengali impatience 
with caste and caste politics Bihar and UP are 
seen as being full of this unpalatable stuff Also the 
understanding of the problems of Assam lacks 
Serious empathy The same may be said about the 
treatment of Gorkha and Jharkhandi issues 


Though the book carries a useful general argument 
and is also insightful in matters of detail, it has to 


be said that it is shoddily written. The style is 
needlessly discursive and there 1s no attempt to 
organize:the material systematically. There are far 
too many grammatical mistakes and stylistic errors 
Besides, 1n a book consisting of 240 pages, 93 pages 
of appendices are not justified—especially as they 
are not relevant to the main theme It 1s evident 
that the manuscript has not been edited profes- 
sionally For this lapse the blame should be shared 
between the sponsors (IAAS) and the publisher 


Ashis Banerjee 


RELIGION AND POLITICS IN THE UNITED 
STATES by Kenneth D Wald An Indo-Ameri- 
can Cooperative Publishing Report Popular 
Prakashan, Bombay, 1992 


FROM the murky dabblings of the BJP and the RSS, 
to the fundamentalism of Islamic Iran, religion and 
politics have become issues that need to be dealt with 
and thought about seriously This book examines 
the conflicting state of religion and politics in the 
most developed democracy m the world at a time 
when religion and politics and the consequent mix 
that arises from the two has become a contentious 
issue the world over 


In the United States, which has often been thought 
to be one of the most developed and powerful nations 
of our times, if 1s surprising how dominant the role 
of fundamentalist forces and the church has become 
Religion has always been a sensitive issue with peo- 
ple, particularly since religious values are inculcated 
during the formative stages of early childhood The 
influence it exercises on the politics of the United 
States has forced Kenneth D Wald to question 
whether 1t really is a secular society and to examine 
di facets of American political and religious 

ife 


People have often confused the two issues of reli- 
gion and politics to the extent that it has frequently 
led to political violence, mass murders, death and 
persecution Since religion 1s a matter of vital 
importance to American Catholics, Protestants, Jews 
and other minorities, especially to Christians who 
have comprised the bulk of America's political leaders 
and presidents, Wald's book must be praised for its 
objective, balanced and sophisticated handling of the 
subject, both from an academic as well as from the 
layman's point of view Since decisions taken by 
American politicians have far-reaching consequences 
affecting both Third World and developed nations, 
an analysis of the role the church and religion play 
in their lives gains added relevance 


Religion 1s a crucial component in the shaping of 
the average American’s values and decisions The 
ultimate panacea for all human problems 1s God, 
who can be relied upon, time and time again, to 
solve problems Even today, at almost the fag end 
of what is arguably the most advanced and modern 


century m human civilization, we find ourselves in- 
creasingly mixing religion with politics President 
Reagan, has gone so far as to state that ‘Religion and 
politics are necessarily related.’ It is not surprising 
then, that religion has emerged as an important pol- 
tical factor in the United States 


The most influential theories of political thought 
and social change are the ‘modernization theory’ and 
the ‘class conflict model’ Both of these are examined 
in the book Marx suggested that religion appealed 
most strongly to the oppressed who desperately need- 
ed some explanation for their plight Christianity 
found its pioneers among slave populations because 
1t promised them the solace of a better life to come, 
psychologically, the Christian religion was a balm, 
an alternative to despair This explains Black Chris- 
tianity, its religious fervour and gospel singing But 
what most political observers did not expect to find 
in the 20th century was the tenacious hold that rel- 
gion exercises on the public mind, and its strong 
influence on the conduct of political life in as advan- 
ced an industrial society as the United States 


According to Wald, ‘The inadequacy of science 
and politics only partly explains the persistence of 
religion 1n the United States Theories about intrin- 
sic human behaviour and needs and failed alter- 
natives are global concepts that do not resolve 
questions about why the United States, in particular, 
has remained so much more deeply tied to religion 
than other modern societies American exceptional- 
1sm in religion, amply documented, has usually been 
attributed to cultural compatibility, a need for social 
identity, the independence of religion from the states, 
and a competitive religious environment’ Church- 
state relations are a potent force 1n American politics 
as compared to India where religion 1s completely 
divorced from the state, unlike in Bhutan, Pakistan 
and the Middle East, which are theocracies 


Tronically, the framers of the American Constitu- 
tion did not intend for religion to be mixed with 
politics and the state They firmly believed that a 
state church would inevitably disintegrate into a 
system of religious tyranny Giving such an institu- 
tion access to full state powers would create a 
powerful instrument of oppression. The clergy would 
accept all manner of brutality and violence in the 
name of preserving the one true faith As John 
Adams said, ‘Touch a solemn truth in collision with 
a dogma of a sect, though capable of the clearest 
proof, and you will soon find that you have dis- 
turbed a nest, and the hornets will swarm about 
your legs and hands and fly into your face and eyes’ 


Though Wald has argued in some later chapters 
that religious values and morals make for a healthier 
democracy and help in establishing a democratic 
government, he warns that ‘Those who have associa- 
ted in the “holy war" mentally only with fanatical 
sects in the Middle East, should be warned that 
intense religious commitment has occasionally promp- 
ted the systematic use of violence in this nation 
too’ 
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According to one enlightened American, ‘We 
know that the price of seeking to impose our beliefs 
on others ıs that they might some day force theirs 
on us” American political scientists have suggested 
that the health of a democracy depends Jess on public 
opinion of any sort than on favourable social and 
economic conditions Nonetheless, advocates of 
religion have argued that 1t supplies a more powerful 
rationale for democracy than does any competing sys- 
tem of thought According to them, religion alone 
can provide a standard of judgement that transcends 
human authority 


In the United States, the major religious groups 


7 thus contribute to the preservation of a democratic 


order by making support for political liberty an 
article of faith The debate, however, 1s much more 
complex and multi-faceted The church has often 
been a bulwark of resistance to the spread of demo- 
cratic values. The philosopher Muller concluded 
that ‘Christianity did more to promote the growth 
of freedom than any other higher religion while 
it also opposed freedom of thought, speech and 
conscience more fiercely than did any other religion 
except Mohammedanism ' 


Rehgion and Politics in the United States examines 
the infinitely complex debate taking place in the 
United States and probes its various facets and 
issues Itis well worth reading if lessons are to be 
drawn from how the United States deals with these 
problems, particularly with regard to liberalism, 
free thought, constitutional democracy and public 
policy To sum up, “More and better research might 
clarify the patterns of religious influence in politics, 
and might even provide a basis on which to offer 
confident predictions about the future relationship 
between the two domains The impact of religion 
on American political life ıs important enough to 
warrant the effort ° 


Nilanjan Gupta 


ZULFI BHUTTO OF PAKISTAN His Life and 
Times by Stanley Wolpert Oxford University Press, 
New Delhi, 1993 


A GOOD biography is one that reveals its subject in 
a new light This one certamly does, but what 1s sur- 
prising 1s that 1t draws on interviews with Bhutto’s 
wife, Nusrat, and daughter, Benazir, to uncover 
details and ultimately reach a re-evaluation which 1s 
by no means complimentary Some of what they 
relate can only have been told 1f they were determin- 
ed to tell the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
Yet when the truth 1s so compromising and so liable 
to damage the ‘myth’ of a martyred man, who also 
happens to be husband and father, one can legitima- 
tely ask what deeper, hidden motive lies behind the 
telling? 


Wolpert confirms that Bhutto was married for a 
third. time, to a Bangladeshi divorcee called Husna 
He quotes Bhutto’s widow Nusrat as saying ‘He had 
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an affair with another person he used to come 
and tell me about ıt and apologize and say he didn’t 
know what happened to him’ When Nusrat protest- 
ed to Ayub Khan, the President of Pakistan, his 
remonstrations fell on Bhutto’s deaf ears In despair 
she left Zulfikar ‘I said, “I don’t want to stay with 
him I told him I'll take two children and you keep 
two children and I'll just go away" ' But Bhutto refu- 
sed to part with his progeny and in the. end Nusrat 
left, alone Six months later she returned but as she 
explained, she had to 'pretend I don't see' Her 
friends added that circumstances did not change and 
once Nusrat even ‘attempted suicide by swallowing 
on overdose of barbiturates’ 


Stories of Bhutto’s third marriage are not new but 
Nusrat Bhutto’s confirmation certainly is Perhaps 
as surprising 1s the fact that in the middle of a closely 
fought election where the Bhutto name 1s the legacy 
the family is banking upon, no denials have been 
issued It 1s almost as if they want the truth to 
emerge Or perhaps in South Asian eyes such stories 
only enhance the glamour and the romantic hero aura 
that surrounds the Bhutto legend For he wasn’t just 
a politician who met with a grisly end He was and is 
an identity, an ideology, an evocation of Pakistani 
self-assertion Which 1s why today's myth 1s far more 
powerful than yesterday's man 


But what a man Feudal landlord, Oxford and 
Berkeley graduate, constitutional lawyer, in belief a 
Marx, in strategy a Machiavelli, in speech a Cassius, 
in behaviour a Coriolanus, 1n ambition a Napoleon, 
arrogant, impetuous, short-tempered, yet sensitive, 
intelligent and far-sighted As Wolpert sums up ‘No 
more popular leader has yet emerged from the soil of 
Sind and Punjab or the harsh and rugged Frontier, 
none more admired, or even worshipped . but no 
one was more feared or hated either’ 


Wolpert’s Bhutto 1s schizoid He inherited assu- 
rance from his landlord father, insecurity from his 
low-caste Hindu mother ‘His genetic code was a 
curious blend of polar qualities Shah Nawaz’s. 
feudal pomp and power, Lakh: Bar's low-caste fears 
and deep-seated doubts’ But between the extremes. 
Wolpert has also identified a myriad other Bhuttos.. 
‘He was many Bhuttos all wrestling inside him 
often projecting one persona and hiding another 
he had no “‘one-unit”’ psyche’ 


No doubt it was the opportunist and flatterer that 
wrote to Iskander Mirza, Pakistan's quasi-military 
dictator, pledging his ‘imperishable and devoted 
loyalty’ Ina letter that would today make his 
supporters cringe, Bhutto fawned ‘When the history 
of our country 1s written your name will be placed 
even before that of Mr Jinnah Sir, I say this 
because I mean it, and not because you are the 
President of my country” It was an early example 
of how well the young Zulfi could grasp at opportu- 
nities But why his widow and daughter should 
wish to make this youthful unctousness public 1s 
another matter It hardly reveals Bhutto in a favour- 
able light 


Bhutto's diary, aptly called *Reflections', and once 
agam made available by the family, reveals an 
almost disarming candour 1n his attitude to politics 
Even at the age of 22 he had, as he puts it, learnt 
to ‘live by a profitable absence of scruples if we 
are to be successful politicians We have to do what 
others do to us, but we must do ıt before the others 
have the opportunity’ Wolpert interprets Bhutto’s 
remaining 29 years that saw him rise from Pakistan’s 
delegate to the UN Law of the Sea conference to 
Prime Minister, in the light of this remark It might 
seem unfair but it certainly seems to fit the facts as 
Wolpert records them—or, and this 1s part of the 
book’s intriguing mystery, as Bhutto’s wife and 
daughter help reveal them 


Bhutto goaded Ayub Khan into the 1965 war with 
India promising victory and failing to understand 
why Pakistan should have lost Yet he managed to 
pin defeat on the generals and emerge as the people’s 
champion challenging the decadence of the junta 
After the 1971 elections Bhutto’s strategy ensured 
that Mujib would never become united Pakistan’s 
rightful Prime Minister whilst ensuring the inevitabi- 
lity of his own ascension Even his choice of Zia as 
army chief reveals what he meant by doing unto 
others what they might do unto you He chose a 
junior general whom he mocked and humiliated, 
convinced that ‘his monkey general’ would not strike 
back Wolpert's judgements on these incidents are 
telling and damning Bhutto's assessment of the 
1965 situation was ‘totally and disastrously incor- 
rect? On Bangladesh ‘Clearly Zulf agreed with 
Yahya’s and Tikka’s “final solution”.’ And ‘Zia 
proved to be a much shrewder politician than Bhutto 
had ever been’ 


Bhutto’s great victories were equally a product of 
his split personality and scheming showmanship It 
was the sensitive Coriolanus who restored to Pakis- 
tan a sense of identity after dismemberment at 
India’s hands It was the conniving Machiavelli who 
pushed the country’s new Constitution through the 
National Assembly ın 1973 It was Bhutto as Metter- 
nich who established Pakistan’s alliances with Iran 
and Turkey And it was the Bismarck in him who 
staged the successful Islamic summit in Lahore 


He was a man for the big moments of statesman- 
ship, the grand gesture, the inspiring speech, the 
incandescent campaign The petty details of politics, 
and the nitty-gritty of administration merely slipped 
through his grasp Although he was in. government 
from the age of 30, governance remained alien to 
him ‘Zulfi had no solid grounding in administra- 
tion he tried to “run” Pakistan as he had run his 
estates 1n Larkana, or the way he managed his perso- 
nal affairs, like the feudal lord he still was, with 
alternate threats and promises, with carrots and 
Sticks, with bribes and hunting rifles, curses and 
tears and solemn oaths to God’ 


Yet, like all tragic heroes—and Bhutto was one 
par excellence—in the end his own personality 


devoured him For he carried the seeds of his self- 
destruction in his success Wolpert’s verdict 1s 
coloured by the belief that Bhutto could have avoid- 
ed his tragic finale ‘Had he only been less greedy, 
less suspicious, less mistrustful or insecure, he would 
most likely have won a majority (in 1977), even if 
not two-thirds, of the seats 1n the National Assembly 
and might still be alive today at the helm of Pakis- 
tan’s People's Party government ' 


Perhaps, but ıt ıs foolish to quarrel over the ifs 
of history. The point is that Bhutto was a giant with 
gigantic failings Wolpert’s book bears this out al- 
though the author does not say so 1n so many words 
But there was something more to Bhutto that Wol- 
pert does not explain , What was Bhutto’s relation- 
ship with the Pakistani people? His rhetoric, no 
doubt, was entrancing but was that all there was to 
it? Can the mere power of his speech, or just sym- 
pathy, really explain why the politician that millions 
rioted against in June 1977, forcing him to declare 
martial law and fire on the crowds, should be greeted 
and acclaimed by ten times as many after his fall 
in August? 


For the subcontinent Bhutto was unique Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Indira Gandhi or Srimavo Bandaranaike 
were of similar stock. They too could mesmerize 
audiences, defy public opinion and assume dictatorial 
powers But Bhutto was different, not just in degree 
but almost ın quality Whether ıt was schizophrenia 
or megalomania, there was more to him 


Karan Thapar 


INDIA'S SAFFRON SURGE: Renaissance or Fasc- 
ism? A Collection of Political Writings Bharatiya 
Janwadi Aghadi, Bombay, 1993 


IS 1t going to be a case of deja vu or bon voyage for 
the Congress Party, the next time ıt goes to national 
polls? The Bombay based Bharatiya Janwadi Aghadi, 
the self-styled outfit of intellectuals, seems to think 
the final hour of reckoning for the Congress has 
arrived In its latest compilation of essays, Aghadi 
has taken the radical view that the Congress has 
been discredited both 1n its secularist political ideal 
as well as its economic goal of fostermg Nehruvian- 
ism and that 1t has become the main support base for 
the rise of fascist forces ın the country 


The Bharatiya Janata Party, widely believed to 
be the only alternative to the Congress at the 
moment, espouses Hindutva as its political ideology 
and has no clearly defined economic policy. Far 
from curbing fascist tendencies, it will only support 
and fuel the growth of anarchy, authoritarianism and 
Jead to divisions of society on communal lines 
Aghadi 1s at pains to explain that the political 
leadership of the country and the intelligentsia have 
not yet fully understood the seriousness of the rise 
of fundamentalist forces which are all set to capture 
political and economic power The centrist parties 
comprising the Congress and the motley group of 
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parties having the Janata prefix, have been largely 
responsible for preparing the ground for the drama- 
tic ascent of fascist forces while the Leftist parties 
have failed miserably to even comprehend the 
developments 


Aghadi has marshalled powerful arguments to 
support its theory though any impartial reader 1s 
bound to get annoyed by the rhetoric employed to 
rile the Congress and the BJP For instance, in the 
introductory page itself the book states, 'IMF 
slavery today means fascism tomorrow'—an extreme 
view which may not go well with the impartial reader 
Elsewhere, censuring the parliamentary Left for its 
inability to face upto the BJP, the book states, ‘The 
anti-BJPism of the parliamentary Left 1s a sham 
because it believes that the BJP can be checked by 
institutions. of the state already rotting with fascist 
elements ' 


Aghadi wants to prove that the BJP 1s not merely 
aiming at capturing parliamentary power but is actu- 
ally preparing for fascist power ‘Despite the halo of 
righteousness worn by Hindutvawadis, it 1s a fact 
that its leadership 1s inextricably linked to reaction- 
ary sections of finance and monopoly capital, 
former feudalists, present-day property speculators, 
big traders and stock brokers—sections of the ruling 
classes who are finding even the so-called democracy 
which exists in India today a burden ’ 


According to the book, the Rajiv era marked the 
beginning of the end of Nehruvianism and secularism 
The economic liberalization transferred power from 
the bureaucracy to monopoly capital and made much 
abused bureaucratic red-tape seem a lesser evil than 
the current economic anarchy brought in by the 
latter The economic restructuring programme dicta- 
ted by the International Monetary Fund has further 
led to disintegration of the economic institutions, 
adding to the woes of the common man The politi- 
cal alternative, by choosing the path of rabid commu- 
nalism, perpetuates ‘the existing material conditions 
of life which degrade the masses and rob them of 
their spirit’ 


Much of India's Saffion Surge 1s devoted to chro- 
nicling the events that led to the Ram Mandir - Babri 
Masjid imbroglio at Ayodhya and the Hindutva card 
which the BJP-RSS-VHP combine is unashamedly 
employing to get to power Though the essays have 
been well chronicled, the book suffers from a lack 
of cogency, as no attempt has been made to adjust 
the narrative to a homogenous time-frame Since 
the book 1s a collection of essays which are basically 
a reaction to a political development or a commen- 
tary on an event, the reader has to carefully read 
through the entire book to get a perspective of the 
events that the Aghadi says 1s leading upto a fascist 
state in India 


The book has given a historical perspective to the 
failure of the Janata factions 1n becoming a political 
alternative to Congress, taking the view that despite 
the Mandal rhetoric, the Janata leadership could 
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not provide a political ideology the masses could 
immediately relate to The Hindu fundamentalist 
forces, however, seem to have understood this lacuna 
well and have chosen the deadly Hindutva card 
which holds for the common man an instant appeal 
The Hindutvawadis are seeking to redefine national- 
ism on communal limes, whipping up the anti- 
Muslim sentiment on the one hand and at the same 
time enlisting the support of the powerful Muslim 
leadership to grab political and economic power 


Aghadi ıs also bitter that journalists, especially 
from the national press, far from being neutral 
chroniclers of the unfolding events have blatantly 
taken sides, especially on sensitive issues such as 
Muslim womanhood, the Babri Masjid issue, and 
the Ekta movement of the BJP, confusing the com- 
mon public There ıs a chapter on how woman 
power is being exploited by the petite bourgeoisie 
of both centrist parties as well as the Hindutva 
group to strengthen their own narrow, selfish causes. 


Aghadi has, however, made a mark by publishing 
this book which, despite its extreme view, should 
serve as a tool to understand the direction in which 
the politics of the country ıs moving at present 


A Thothathri Raman 


CONFRONTING THE HINDU SPHINX: Dialogue 
on the Indian Triangle by Ram Narayan Kumar 
and Jean Ecalle Ajanta Publications, Delhi, 1992 


THE unrelenting struggle for democracy and human 
rights in the country by various political groups and 
organizations is inseparable from the battles and 
sacrifices made by more than one life at the mdi- 
vidual level The book under review, Confronting 
The Hindu Sphinx, 1s the reminiscence of one such 
individual It recounts Ram Narayan Kumar's years 
of search and struggle against the oppressive social, 
political and economic structure of the country 
According to the editor, ıt carries Kumar's ‘candid 
self account, the confession—professions of a man 
who thinks aloud about what he sets out to achieve 
and what he achieved this far ' 


The book is an extended interview of RN 
Kumar by Jean Ecalle a French mathematician, and 
encapsulates many of the crucial political and deve- 
lopmental issues confronting the country speci- 
fically during the 1970’s-1980’s The book 1s divided 
into seven chapters each dealing with a particular 
aspect of the multidimensional life experience of the 
person concerned The last chapter moves away from 
the delineation of specific events and concentrates on 
the ideological understanding of RN Kumar which 
according to the interviewer is a must in order to 
build an alternative to the existing system 


Kumar began his journey into the world of politics 
from his father’s ashram at Ayodhya The failure of 
the ashram experience impelled him on his present 
course The experience made it clear to him that 


there was an urgent need for redefining religion 
specially as it 1s practised in the ashrams The 
ashram 1n no way creates an alternative to the exist- 
ing system It ıs 1n fact an individualistic endeavour 
of the disciples 1n saving their own soul while leaving 
the world to the devil It therefore lacks the public 
spirit This often defeats the very essence of spirit- 
uality and takes the shape of individual ego and 
pettiness According to Kumar this could be because 
the dominant religion as it exists 1s the preserve of a 
jealous exclusive caste There were a few lone figures 
who tried to undo the curse, like Alvars of Tamil 
Nadu, Ramanuja, Tulsidas, Kabir, Guru Nanak, 
but in the end these loners were marginalized by the 
dominant brahmanical group The Ayodhya ashram 
thus soon became the centre of unremitted rivalries 
and gone were the pretenses of spirituality, peace, 
love and vision 


During the period of his life in the ashram Kumar 
did not engage 1n formal education However, after 
the failure of that experiehce he decided to join an 
educational institution Soon he was disillusioned by 
the structured class room teaching and opted out of 
ıt He compensated for this lack of formal education 
by personal reading of varied literature while he 
was 1n jails and during the course of his travels In 
1974, 1n collaboration with a family friend, he laun- 
ched a magazine called Ram 


The name of the magazine according to Kumar 
stood for two purposes, (1) an abbreviated form for 
righteous act movement and (2) a mode to convey 
their religious rcots The magazine was to become 
a means for disseminating his ideas on relevant 
socio-economic and political problems being faced 
by Indian society and also to initiate a movement 
against the existing oppressive system However, the 
endeavour was not problem free One of the greatest 
difficulties that the publication faced was building 
areadership Moreover, it was too immature and 
impetuous in nature to withstand the pressures and 
demands of the time In due course it came under 
the attack of the newly introduced censorship regula- 
tion act which dealt a death blow to the magazine 
The magazine, nonetheless, was an essential step in 
the process of his struggle against the system 


It was during this period that the Jaya Prakash 
Narayan movement was emerging asa new opposi- 
tional force ın the country According to Kumar 
although Jaya Prakash Narayan was a man of princi- 
ples the movement lacked tactics, ideologies and 
cultivation of revolutionary energies Thus when the 
government decided to crack down on the move- 
ment, total revolution became a total debacle Loca- 
ting the movement in the context of the existing 
political conditions, Kumar elaborated on the pre 
and emergency period 


With the implementation of emergency in the 
country a number of political leaders and individuals 
were arrested and ıt was heard that the authorities 
were planning to arrest Kumar too At this crucial 
point of his life he was deserted by all friends and 


supporters Being left with no resources of his own 
in the country, Kumar decided to go abroad mainly 
to mobilize public opinion but failed to do so as the 
people there were surmounted by their own self 
interest 


Kumar thus returned to the country and was sub- 
sequently arrested on the charge of a conspiracy 
against the Indian government In jail Kumar came 
in close contact with members of various political 
parties which later merged to form the Janata gov- 
ernment By getting to know the political leaders 
personally Kumar could ‘hardly share the euphoria 
which greeted the victors and their New Deal’ It 
only filled him with further disgust for political 
leaders and parties 


Not being convinced about the sincerity and zeal 
of the Janata party to attack the social evils of 
India, he thus decided to function at an individual 
level Kumar addressed issues of political, social 
and economic relevance in collaboration with indi- 
viduals of the Janata party He took up the issue of 
right to work, the Jhagrakhand and the South 
Avenue hostage case, the plight of the juvenile pri- 
soners etc It was however the incident of the 
Bhagalpur blindings which made Kumar speak about 
a need for direct, 1f necessary violent, action against 
the government and the system at large 


In the last chapter Kumar elaborates his own ideas 
on evolving an alternative According to him alter- 
natives evolve from the concrete reality of the time 
and cannot be stated and given before the change 
occurs In this context Kumar elaborates his stand 
on the Gandhian and Marxist understanding of the 
system and their alternatives 


The bulk of the book 1s a lively, even intriguing 
account of the experience and ideas of RN Kumar 
The book 1s, however, a very personalized account 
of the time which could have been made richer 1f per- 
sonal experience was collaborated with documentary 
evidence However, what makes the book valuable 
ıs the fact that at reminds one of what happened 
during the emergency period and the kind of horrors 
such autocratic systems perpetuate It however 
remains to be seen whether or not remembering what 
happened will! lead only to a replay of such cycles of 
individual confrontations while society remains 
stuck in unproductive, self-defeating politics, or if it 
would actually lead to the transformation of the 
Indian society 


Arundhuti Roy Choudhury 


THE REPUBLIC OF BIHAR by Arvind N Das 
Penguin India, New Delhi, 1992 


THE trendy title of this book derives its inspiration 
from the developments in the Soviet Union and its 
ultimate break up 1nto a commonwealth of sovereign 
states It has a futuristic look and hopes that in 
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India too, a commonwealth of equal republics based 
on equity and progress will emerge The raw deal 
that Bihar has received from the centre 1s partly res- 
ponsible for her backwardness, which the author has 
set out to explore and explain in all its ramifications. 


Inspite of being endowed with rich natural resour- 
ces, Bihar is a byword for backwardness The main 
reasons for this, according to the book, are as follows 
‘The blatantly unfair system of freight equalization, 
the discriminatory nature of private and public invest- 
ments, the Green Revolution bypassing the state 
principally on account of the non-implementation of 
land reforms, the adverse deposit-credit ratios impos- 
ed by the banking system, gross neglect of the state's 
physical infrastructure, the wilful subvers‘on of what- 
ever traditional or institutional security system exis- 
ted there—all these have pushed the people into 
poverty, the economy into backwardness, the society 
into violence and the culture into despair’ (p. xiv) 


Economic backwardness has been compounded 
through the institutionalization of crime The gun 
does not only symbolize power, 1t ensures survival 
Crime has been joined by politics as a mode of 
speedy private accumulation, leading to a. criminali- 
zation of politics and the politicization of crime 


The continuous exploitation of Bihar and its peo- 
ple has led to the emergence of a culture of brutali- 
zation and dehumanization Poverty has reduced 
large masses of people to an animal existence They 
are existing on margins of subsistence Wealth with- 
out avenues of investment leads to criminality m 
search of more and more accumulation Wealth 
without enterprise, power without production, influ- 
ence without investment and control through coercion 
have led to mafia operations in parts of Bihar Crimi- 
nality paves the way for social brutalization which 
1s expressed in various forms The exercise of power, 
feudal, capitalist, bureaucratic and political, devises 
ways and means for this brutalization 


The primacy of caste ın the psyche of Bihar has 
been traced to a situation of agricultural stagnation 
In a democratic polity, the assertion of power is 
through the politics of numbers This brought the 
agricultural castes into direct confrontation with the 
entrenched upper castes The political economy of 
casteism 1s manifested through a demand for gov- 
ernment jobs which guaranteed power and prestige 
Social change, at least at the ideational plane, has 
been slow The ritual hierarchy of the caste system 
gave way to broad horizontal solidarities, somewhat 
analogous to class divisions 1n society Social transac- 
tions, and even economic behaviour, still reflect 
notions of patronage and exploitation 


According to Das, Biher 1s characterized by a cul- 
ture of poverty among the poor and a poverty of 
culture among the elite The elite have been unable to 
cope with exigency and innovation There has been 
perpetual tension between the elite and the masses, 
so much so that the tradition of protest and rural 
unrest 1s deeply embedded in popular culture 


Revivalism and Identity 


Violence ıs held to be the most striking feature of 
Bihar It is resorted to in defence of the existing 
social order It is also reflected in the assertion of 
wealth and power in the ordinary business of life 
Besides, there 1s also the.creative violence of resist- 
ance which 1s sponsored by the politics of the ‘new 
left’ ın central Bihar It has given poor peasants the 
hope of a new social order The state has failed to 
satisfy their urges for a better style of life "Violence 
1s also perpetrated through the unholy nexus bet- 
ween the contractor, engineer, politician and crimi- 
nals The bulk of development expenditure 1s 
siphoned off through this channel Anyone interfering 
with this process 1s eliminated Then there is the 
Rangdan tax in which a dominant person with a 
reputation for violence can claim his brutal share in 
the form of cash from anyone. Bihar presents the 
picture of a society 1n which violence has become the 
generalized mode of social intercourse 


No account of contemporary Bihar can be com- 
plete without reference to the Jharkhand issue Das 
has delved deep into the roots of the problem, its ups 
and downs and changes in character from an ethnic 
movement into a regional movement Its transition 
from a tribal movement to a class-based movement 
1s not yet complete The author believes that the 
formation of Jharkhand 1s only a matter of time 
since the demand 1s justified. The opposition of the 
Bihar leaders 1s also understandable 


But Das shows that the loss of Jharkhand will not 
spell doom for the state It will help re-orient the 
mental make-up of the people and help them dis- 
cover their strength in tts large fertile land and 
Immense manpower base Agriculture will have to be 
made more productive, and for this land reforms are 
necessary Agricultural restructuring will reinvigorate 
rural producers and help the creation of a new 
middle class which will be more functional Adminis- 
tratively ıt will become more manageable However, 
for most people such thoughts are poor consolation 
and little moie than wishful thinking 


The dismal scenario which Das unfolds in the 
book, poor productivity, social stagnation, feudal 
psyche, all-pervading violence, exploitation of the 
poor, the social unrest brewing in the countryside 
has placed Bihar on top of a volcano which may 
erupt any moment The silver lining in this scenario 
1s provided by a number of social protest move- 
ments, some militant and some not, which are work- 
ing towards changing the situation We do not know 
when the little lamps, which are dispelling the dark- 
ness locally, wil] combine and make for a conflagra- 
tion on a large scale 


This book is a must for an understanding of the 
contemporary scene in Bihar and the reasons for 
its backwardness, economic and otherwise It reveals 
that the Biharis are not wholly responsible for their 
present predicament and also that, whatever hap- 
pens to Bihar cannot leave other parts of the country 
untouched 


Sachchidananda 
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the iron and steel industry 
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Total Engineering- 
Concept to completion 


M. N. DASTUR & CO LTD 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
CALCUTTA 


Bombay e NewDelhi © Madras e Hyderabad e Bhubaneswar * Bangalore | 
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How ITC's Sangeet Research Academy 
created hope for Ustad Nisar Husain Khan. 


In a tranquil comer of Calcutta, 
young Rashid Khan is beginning his 
riyaz. Guiding the prodigy from 

Uttar Pradesh, along the 
raga, Ustad Nisar Husain Khan is 
filled with hope for the future. His 
century-old tanpura, now shaping 
Rashid's talent, symbolises the 
continuity that is the guru-sishya 

1 Under the spell of 
Rashid's song, Ustad Nisar Husain 
Khan's memory goes back to that 
day in 1978 when ITC came to a 
help... 

Resident PSA 
been nurturing latent talent at the 
Sangeet Research Academy, 
established by ITC with the express 
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acoustic laboratory and an archive 
housing rich recordings enable 
researchers to study the science 
of sound. 


To further propagate classical 
music and dance, ITC sponsors the 
Sangeet Sammelan in Delhi and 
other Sammelans across the counuy: 
festivals that reaffirm ITC's resolve 
to nurture the nation's arts and 
culture. 


Where else is ITC working 
for India? 


Agro-industry : ITC's technologica’ 
expertise in seed development is 
now being transferred to produce 
oilseeds. The manufacturing and 


i 


marketing of edible and non-edible - 


oils is helping reduce imports and is 
aiding thousands of farmers. 

Family Health and Welfare : By 
distributing millions of Nirodh 
contraceptives, ITC helps educate 
tural folk about the advantages of a 
small, well-spaced family. 


Cottage sector Craftsmanship : ITC 
set up Triveni Handlooms to 
preserve the traditional craft of 
Shahjahanpur's weavers. Today 2500 
weavers are gainfully employed, 
their carpets exported by ITC. 
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ORIENT FANS -in range and variety — 
are truly wide and unmatched. From Ceiling, Floor, 
Table, Bracket, Mini Floor to Exhaust. Each one, the 
hallmark of the latest fan technology. Not in fancy 
look or tall claims, the proof of technological 
edge is in the lasting performance, enduring 
styling and durability. To Orient, the symbol of 
customer confidence for over 50 years, ithas . | 


the state-of-the art. : é 








ORIENT FANS 
A lifetime of refreshing air. | 
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WORLDWIDE EXPRESS * : 


You couldn't express it better. 


® The world's leading 
international express - 
“delivery Company. 


e Desk-to-desk delivery | 
. of packages and | 
documents, including 
dutiable items, from | 
75 locations in India. 


€ Over 1450 offices in 
193 countries serving 
over 70,000 destinations — 
worldwide. 


For pick-up and confirmation, call: 


LABAZSE 


ar 
— tories EXPRESS ® 
Express Division of Airfreight Limited. 


Shapoori Pallonji Centre, 
Minoo Desai Marg, 
Colaba, Bombay 400 005. 
055, 224190 

Te oy 1 BOBA DHLIN 
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lems, national and in- 
ternational, are posed 
and discussed. Each 


issue deals with a. 


: SEMINAR attempts a ao o 
departure from the ~ 
= usual journal. Prob- 


single problem. Those . e : : | 
who hold different  . 


and at times opposing 


view-points express 


not be possible to 


|». their thoughts. There — 
is no editorial, nosum- . . 
= ming up. Readers are 
free to judge the facts | 
for themselves. It may 


provide a final answer © 


to questions raised, 


... but SEMINAR, equips 
| its readers to find © 
their own answers.  . 
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ae cag ; Edition ai 
's how countries tun o 

the pulse of India. "t 












INTERNATIONAL EDITION 
Annual airmail subscription rates: 
Bangladesh, Bhutan and Nepal: Rs. 800.00 
All other countries: Rs. 1575.00 

For more details write to: 








Living Media India Ltd., 
P.O. Box No. 29 
New Delhi-110001 | 
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